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Workers Are People 


E knew a man once who said that as soon as the war was over, 

the American people would have to fight the unions — that 

labor was getting too big for its pants and would have to be taught 
a lesson. 


We know another man who says that business is always wrong 
— that the bosses always give the workers the dirty end of the stick, 
and that labor has nothing to hope for from cooperation with man- 
agement. 


Both of these men are wrong. Neither of them believes in 
democracy. Neither one knows that God gave man brain cells to 
reason with, not to stir up conflict. They represent extremes of right 
and left that do not belong in Free America. They think that the 
only answer to the social problem is that the fellow at the opposite 
end of the scale should be stood up against a wall and shot. But we 
don’t think they can be converted by a firing squad. 


Labor has become a major factor in American life, and that’s 
as it should be. There was a time not so long ago (for the benefit 
of people with short memories) when labor was treated as an enemy 
by business and by government. Spies, tear gas, and sawed-off shot- 
guns were the order of the day. Hours were exhausting and wages 
were too often on the starvation level. We hope that day is gone 
forever. 


Today collective bargaining is an accepted part of the law of 
the land. The vast majority of the American people agree that 
workers by hand or brain have the right to be répresented around 
the conference table by unions of their own choosing. They want 
the conditions of industrial production to be determined by orderly 
negotiations between resppnsible leaders in an atmosphere of 
equality and common sense. 

But the public (and it is often forgotten that the 60,000,000 
workers, whether organized or unorganized, form more than half 
of that public) also has its rights. It is irritated by irresponsible 
leadership, by jurisdictional strikes, by work stoppages that threaten 
the health and safety of millions, by “featherbed” practices that pay 


‘men well for doing nothing useful. It wants some obvious inequali- 


ties in the rules of the game corrected on labor's side as well as 
management's. High school students have a direct stake in the 
working out of these problems, because the majority of them are 
going to be part of labor within five or ten years. 


What is the answer to this stubborn conflict? How far should 
labor share in the product of industry? Can the rank and file of 
both labor and business learn that full and increasing production 
is the only source of higher standards of living for all? 


There are some companies, and some unions that have learned 
that difficult lesson. We believe their example is spreading. We be- 
lieve that stability in labor relations and security from poverty are 
both possible within the framework of American democracy. We 
believe that good citizens are in the majority on both sides. Let's 
all buckle down and work for a reasonable distribution of the good 
things of life. 


OUR FRONT COVER: Today, there are American worker, symbolized by the 
sixty million workers in America. For them, worker on our cover? Will there be a 
and particularly for the fifteen million wave of strikes? Will Congress enact 
workers in unions, 1947 will be a crucial tive labor laws? These and other 
year. What does the future hold for the are examined in this issue 
—Photo from Ewing 
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i tal MUSIC! 


Don’t envy the fellow who plays an instrument . 

You, too, can be popular and have fun making nasid 
You can entertain others... be the “life of the 
party.” Playing a wind instrument is easy... and 
it’s a lot more fun than just listening! Anyone who can 
whistle a tune can playa new Conn. The fingering 
is simple and the scale comes easily because of ex- 
clusive, patented Conn features and advancéd design. 
Get all the thrilling details. See for yourself how you 
can have fun and win popularity through music. See 





FOR FREE BOOK your friendly Conn dealer, or write direct to Conn. 


Fun-loving, adventure - seeking 
*TEEN-AGERS are rea//y getting 
in the groove with music now 
that this exciting book, ‘“Fua 
and Popularity Through Music,” 
is available. Write for your free 
copy today. No obligation. 
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NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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1\ 2 Say What 
TENT You Please! 


- « « and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature in 
Scholastic Magazines, is open to opinion 
on any subject and criticism of any 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We want to 
know what’s on your mind. Other read- 
ers do, too. Address Letters Editors, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.—The Editors. 





The feature in your magazine which 

I find most interesting is “The March of 
Events.” It had always seemed to me 
that news of the progress of the world 
was for adults. But when I started to 
read “The March of Events,” I found 
it was time for me to sit up and take 
notice of what was going on around me. 
If it weren't for your clear explanations, 
I would not be up to date on current 
events. Keep up the good work. 

Adele Panhowski 

Whitney Vocational H. §&. 

Toledo, Ohio 


* * * 


Our American History class has been 
puzzling over the exact meaning of 
your “One World” cover on the Dec. 
2 issue of Senior Scholastic (see below). 
We've guessed at the meanings of the 
various people in the costumes of other 
countries, but have not arrived at any 
conclusions. Can you help us? 

A. Joyce Zimmerman 
Bennett High School 
Buffalo, New York 


You had the key to the idea when 
you mentioned “people in the costumes 
of other countries.” The artist was try- 
ing to say that when Mr. Byrnes feels 
at home in Chinese garb, Mr. Molotov 
in kilts, etc., we'll have “One World.” 
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American Labor, 1947 


IFTEEN million American workers — one-fourth of the 
F nation’s manpower — belong to labor unions. Through 

the American Federation of Labor, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and a number of other minor unions, 
these fifteen million men and women have learned the power 
of organization. They have found their greatest strength 
through collective bargaining — the right of working men to 
deal jointly with their employers. 

World War II tremendously swelled the number of em- 
ployed workers in America. Including the 12,000,000 in the 
armed forces, more than 62,000,000 men and women were 
employed at the peak. The war also swelled the ranks of 
organized labor. In 1940 there were only 8,500,000 mem- 
bers of American labor unions, less than three-fifths of pres- 
ent union strength. 

Part of the reason for the tremendous upsurge in union 
membership is the growth of the manufacturing industries. 
Manufacturing, construction, and mining are industries 
which are one-half to four-fifths unionized. New recruits 
to these fields were invited to join, or were compelled to join, 
unions already established and going strong. 

Until recently there has been little attempt to organize 
large sections of the labor force. These include farm workers, 
members of the armed services, office workers, and govern- 
ment employees. Now there are strong drives to organize 
government workers, But in the main, workers in agricul- 
ture, domestic service, wholesale and retail trade, finance 
and insurance, and professional and personal services are 
mostly unorganized. 

The CIO, now 12 years old, has 6,300,000 members. The 
42 unions within the CIO are mostly in manufacturing in- 
dustries. During the wave of strikes last winter, it was the 
CIO which was in the forefront of the news. The most widely 
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Workers celebrate strike’s end at GM plant. “Back to 
work” for them means higher wages, better conditions. 
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Where do our 60,000,000 workers stand today 
with business, government, and the public? 


publicized strike was the 114-day dispute between the CIO's 
United Automobile Workers and the General Motors Corpo- 
ration. During this strike, Walter Reuther, UAW president, 
set forth the “ability-to-pay” argument. Corporations such 
as General Motors, the argument ran, should consider profits 
in wage negotiations, and show how much of a wage in- 
crease could be granted to their workers. 

This argument was disputed by industrial leaders who 
said it was not a just way to determine workers’ wages. It 
was not generally taken up by other unions. But in plan- 
ning strategy for 1947 wage demands, the CIO recently 
released the Nathan report, which claims that industry can 
grant further wage increases without raising prices. (See 
March of Events.) 

Politically, the CIO is “left” of the AFL. Particularly dur- 
ing 1946, various CIO unions were accused of being Com- 
munist-dominated. But at the national CIO convention in 
Atlantic City in November, the CIO passed a resolution re- 
jecting interference by the Communist party. 

Biggest news in the 7,000,000-strong American Federa- 
tion of Labor was its readmission of the United Mine Work- 
ers in January, 1946. The UMW, headed by fiery John L. 
Lewis, left the AFL in 1935. A coal strike in May brought 
about Government seizure and control of the coal mines. 
Another miners’ walkout, this time against the Government, 
took place in November. If brought heavy fines upon Lewis 
and the UMW for contempt of court in failing to obey a 
Federal injunction. (See “Uncle Sam Says “Don't!” on page 
7.) This week the Supreme Court is reviewing the decision 
against the union. 


Drive to the South 


In 1946 both the AFL and the CIO intensified their 
drives to organize labor in the South. For its “Operation 
Dixie” the CIO raised a $1,250,000 fund to conduct a ten- 
month organizing drive. The South (in 14 states from Vir- 
ginia through Texas and Oklahoma) has seven million in- 
dustrial and service workers. Of these, the AFL already 
claims 1,800,000 as members, and the CIO, 400,000. 

Nothing became clearer in 1946 than the fact that our 
American economy is now completely interdependent. What 
affects one section of an industry affects all parts of the 
economy. This was brought home to everyone particularly 
by the labor disputes in the various transportation services. 
Strikes by AFL and CIO maritime unions tied up ports on 
every American coastline for weeks. The short-lived rail- 
road strike in May threatened to paralyze all industry. 

One thing which plagued American labor and the Ameri- 
can public during 1946 was the jurisdictional strike. Juris- 
dictional strikes — disputes between labor unions as to which 
one is entitled to do certain work — are not new to labor. 
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But they hurt most in the 1946, America’s year of recon- 
version from war. For example, an AFL union and an in- 
dependent union disputed for 14 months over the right to 
lay 500 feet of telephone cable at New York’s still-incom- 
plete Idlewild Airport. 

The unions also entered politics in a big way in 1946. 
The CIO’s Political Action Committee, started by the late 
Sidney Hillman, was first active in the 1944 Presidential 
campaign. In the fall of 1946, the CIO-PAC worked actively 
across the country for the election or defeat of Congressional 
candidates it favored or disapproved of. The Republican 
victory was interpreted by many as a severe setback for 
CIO-PAC. But organized labor had proved itself a sizable 
political force. 



























New Contracts Not All Velvet 


Government restrictions on wages and prices were in 
force during the war. In the 16 months since V-J Day, most 
of these restrictions have been lifted. New contracts between 
labor and management have granted highest-ever hourly 
wages in many industries. But 1946 was hardly a year of 
complete victory for labor. The rising cost of living (par- 
ticularly in food and clothing) has eaten up much of labor’s 
increased wages. The end of overtime work and pay has 
cut into the pay envelope. And new contracts, in many cases, 
came only after extended strikes — periods of enforced idle- 
ness for workers. 

With this as a background, what prospects does Ameri- 
can labor face for 1947? Most important, labor has reached 
the end of a 14-year period during which the Government 
was a firm friend of labor. Labor unions, in the past six 
months, have run up against a “get tough” policy at the 
White House and in Congress. 

Strikes against the Government have been answered by 
Federal injunctions. (See page 7.) During the railroad strike 
in May, President Truman called for a law to permit him 
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“UNION SECURITY” is one of the principal aims of organized labor. 
“Security” refers to union's control over workers within factory or craft. 
Closed shop gives complete control. In November elections, three states 
voted to ban closed shop. Congress may follow step on national scale. 
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to draft workers who strike against the Government. The 
bill passed the House, and got by the Senate in amended 
form. But the two versions were never sent to a joint com- 
mittee for discussion, and the bill died before reaching the 
President. 

The Congress did pass the Case bill, which was vetoed 
by the President. Congress missed overriding the Presi- 
dent’s veto by only five votes. The Case bill called for in. 
tervention by five-man mediation boards in major labor dis- 
putes, and forbade strikes during a 60-day “cooling off” 
period. The bill also denied employers the right to con- 
tribute to welfare funds administered solely by unions, and 
forbade the unionization of foremen. 

Congress passed, and the President signed, the Lea bill. 
This law was designed to stop certain practices against 
radio stations of James C. Petrillo’s American Federation 
of Musicians (AFL). The Lea bill was found to be un- 
constitutional last month by Federal Judge Walter J. La 
Buy in Chicago. The Supreme Court will probably review 
this decision soon. 


The Years of Pro-Labor Laws 


The Democratic party has controlled Congress since 1931, 
During that time, the bulk of legislation favorable to labor 
was passed by Congress. The Norris-LaGuardia Act (1932) 
ended the power of courts to break strikes by injunctions. 
It is this act which will be reviewed by the Supreme Court 
this week in dealing with the Lewis case. 

The National Labor Relations Act (1935), better known 
as the Wagner Act, is called labor’s Magna Charta. It listed 
certain “unfair labor practices” forbidden to employers. It 
gave workers the right to determine by elections who should 
represent them in collective bargaining with their employ- 
ers. Under the Wagner Act, a National Labor Relations 
Board was established. The NLRB has granted many ad- 
ditional rights to labor unions. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (the Wage and Hour Act, 
1938), set minimum wages and established the 40-hour 
week for all workers engaged in production of goods for 
interstate commerce. 

A National War Labor Board was established by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s executive order in January, 1942. The 
Board was composed of 12 members, divided among repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, and the public. The War 
Labor Board was succeeded by the National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board on December 31, 1945. 


Restrictions Ahead for Unions 

There is little doubt that the trend of legislation favor- 
able to labor will be reversed in 1947. The trend actually 
changed as long ago as June, 1943, when the restrictive 
Smith-Connally Act was passed over President Roosevelt's 
veto. Bills to amend the Wagner Act and to revive the de- 
feated Case bill are in the hopper for action by the present 
Congress. (See Senior Scholastic, January 6, page 6.) Many 
employers complain that the Wagner Act unfairly prevents 
them from exercising free speech with their workers or from 
asking for NLRB elections in their plants. ° 

President Truman called 1946 a “year of decision” for 
the nation as a whole. But 1947 may be labor’s “year of 
decision.” Just what part the labor force — more than 40 
per cent of our population — should play im postwar America 
is discussed on pages 8 and 9, 
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Uncle Sam Says “Don'#!" 


Federal Injunctions 
In Labor History 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


NE of the most interesting things about the dispute be- 
tween the Government and John L. Lewis was that 
both the A. F. of L. and the C.L.O. rallied to the support 
of Lewis, though many labor leaders do not like him. 
Lewis’ case was not a good one. The coal strike cost workers 
in other industries millions of days of work; and a victory 
for Lewis might have meant trouble for both Murray and 
Green in their unions. Yet when the Government issued an 
injunction against Lewis, labor presented a united front. 

Why? No short-range view of the issue can explain it. 
What we need to understand is the long historic fight of 
labor against the use of the injunction in labor cases. 

We hear every day, now, the charge that in labor disputes 
the dice are loaded against management. The Government, 
it is said, since the New Deal, is on the side of labor. But 
whether this is true or not, it is clear that for half a century, 
from, let us say, the 1880s to the 1930s, the shoe was on 
the other foot. During that long period —the period of 
greatest industrial growth— the dice were loaded against 
labor, and the Government took sides against labor. 

The chief instrument — perhaps we should say weapon — 
which the Government then used against labor was the 
injunction. What is an injunction? It is a court order for- 
bidding some action. Where used against labor it was 
usually an order forbidding a strike, or perhaps forbidding 
picketing or a boycott, or some other labor practice. It was 
used to prevent trouble in advance —to stop violence, for 
example, before it ever broke out. And when used to prevent 
strikes it gave victory to management in labor disputes. 


The Pullman Strike 


The first important use of the injunction in labor disputes 
vame with the great Pullman strike of 1894. That strike was 
organized by young Eugene Debs (later the veteran Socialist 
candidate for the Presidency) against the Pullman Company. 
The result was not only a tie-up in transportation but in 
the delivery of the mails. There was some violence in 
Chicago and elsewhere, and this violence was blamed 
(probably wrongly) on the striking railwaymen. In any 
event the Government issued an injunction against the 
strikers, forbidding them to carry on the strike. Debs and 
his union refused to obey the injunction. Debs was sent 
to jail— where he became converted to socialism. 

Thereafter the injunction was used with increasing fre- 
quency to break strikes. Organized labor came to regard 
the injunction as a major enemy, and demanded legislation 
exempting labor from the injunction. The Democratic Party 
in its platform of 1896 came out against the use of the 
injunction in labor disputes, and labor began to look to 
that party for support. When, in 1912, the Democratic 
candidate, Wilson, was elected, he proceeded to carry out 
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the platform promise. The Clayton Anti-Trust Act of 1914 
specifically forbade the use of the injunction in labor dis- 
putes except when necessary to prevent “irreparable dam- 
age.” The law was hailed as a great boon to labor. But 
it didn’t work any too well. In a long series of cases the 
Supreme Court upheld the use of the injunction on the 
ground that it was needed to prevent “irreparable damage.” 


Norris-LaGuardia Act 


The most sweeping use of the injunction in our 
came at the time of the great railway strike of 1922. At- 
torney General Will Hays secured an injunction forbidding 
practically every labor activity — even telephone conversa- 
tions about the strike. Once more labor demanded an effec- 
tive law against injunctions. That came, finally, in 1982 
with the passage of the Norris*LaGuardia Anti-Injunction 
Act, forbidding any court from issuing an injunction “in 
a case involving or growing out of a labor dispute.” That 
law has remained on the statute books, and remained effec- 
tive until the recent coal strike. Whether it appiies to a 
dispute between a labor union and the Government is now 
about to be decided by the Supreme Court. 

In the light of the long history of labor’s fight against the 
injunction, it is littke wonder that labor closed ranks against 
the decision of Judge Goldsborough. From labor’s point of 
view, it had been fooled once by the Clayton Act. It was 
determined to see that the protection of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act was real and permanent. 
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A forum discussion by four outstanding leaders 
~ of management and labor 


Charles E. Wilson 


Workmen’s unions can have a sound and constructive 
place in American economic life, and the majority of Ameri- 
cans are for them and do not want to destroy them. 

On the other hand the overwhelming majority recognizes 
that they must be protected against the predatory abuse of 
monopolistic power under the guise of unionism, They are 
willing to support sound measures to improve the lot of 
workmen, but they are not willing to place union members 
above the law of the land or give them special privileges 
not enjoyed by all other citizens, 

The rewriting of our laws regarding industrial relations 
and the power of unions is extremely complex. There are 
many points which must be covered. There are five, among 
others, which seem to me essential: 


(1) Industry-wide bargaining should be prohibited. It is 


the essence of monopoly in labor relations and has impor- Je» ) => 


tantly contributed to the nation’s present difficulty. 


(2) Compulsory unionism is totalitarian. The most basic 
democratic freedom is the right to dissent from the opinion 
of a majority without being subjected to coercion and loss 
of individual liberty. No man should have to pay tribute to 
any private group in order to hold a job. 


(3) Unions must be subject to law. Unions should not 
expect or be given any special privileges to resort to vio- 
lence and intimidation. 


(4) The law governing collective bargaining must ve 
clarified. The law says that employers must bargain col- 
lectively, but in all the language of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act there is no definition of collective bargaining. 
What it is and the limits of collective bargaining must be 
clearly defined. 


(5) Strikes over jurisdictional disputes, sympathy strikes 
and all forms of boycotts must be outlawed. Jurisdictional 
disputes must be resolved by judicial processes. 

These proposals alone, however, will not assure us of 
labor peace overnight. The spirit of cooperation will have to 
replace that of conflict. This will require many months of 
effort and the elimination from the ranks of unions of all 
subversive elements which are now attempting to use 
unions to create economic destruction and social chaos for 
their own anti-American ends. 


@ The discussion by Charles E. Wilson, Genera! 
Motors president, is taken from a recent speech 
before the 


Illinois Manufacturers Association. 


Walter P. Reuther, United Automobile Workers. 


(CIO) president, prepared a special digest of a 
recent talk. Discussions by Eric A. Johnston, Mo- 
tion Picture Association president, and William 
Green, AFL president, are condensed from a spe- 
cial supplement of the Boston Sunday-Herald 


Walter P. Reuther 


Freedom, like peace, is indivisible. There can be no free 
management without free labor. Voluntary action through 
the democratic process is the only guarantee of freedom. 

I believe that American labor can make constructive con- 
tributions to the solution of our problems today and I think 
that specifically we should propose three immediate steps. 

First, we should immediately convene a united labor con- 
ference of representatives of the CIO, AFL, Railroad Broth- 
erhoods and bona fide independent unions. 


a. This conference would organize and plan for united 
action by labor on the legislative front — action to protect 
the legislative gains we made under the New Deal and to 
extend and strengthen the social legislation in support of 
our democratic rights and a rising standard of living. 


b. The conference would take steps to mobilize united 
labor support in defense of labor’s basic rights which are 
now and will be in the future under violent attack from 
reactionary forces. United labor can remain free. 


c. It would provide for the raising of a joint labor defense 
fund to support unions and workers who are forced to take 
economic action to defend their standard of living or to 
achieve their rightful and legitimate goals. 


d. It would create machinery to eliminate jurisdictional 
disputes between unions through voluntary negotiations and 
arbitration. 

Second, there should be called without delay a national 
labor-management working conference that would take pos- 
itive steps to unsnarl our economy and check our dangerous 
drift toward depression. In this conference, we should ask 
the Government to participate in an advisory capacity and 
as a source of technical data and information on economic 
and industrial problems. We would not want the Govern- 
ment to dominate or dictate to the conference because I 
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Harris & Ewing 


We here in America need production more than ever. The 
whole world needs production. Let’s pull together to in- 
crease production. That means the elimination of make- 
work practices; that means the elimination of feather-bed- 
ding; that means the elimination of work stoppages, slow- 
downs, and strikes. 

This is the great challenge to free labor and free manage- 
ment today: The whole world is breaking its neck trying to 
emulate American production methods, and we're breaking 
our necks trying to run away from them. 

If we're going to continue to furnish leadership to the 
world, we can’t afford to abandon the doctrine of produc- 
tion and swing to the snare of the philosophy of scarcity 
when all the rest of the world is running counter-fashion. 


William Green 


Let me point directly to the seat of trouble in America’s 
industrial relations. Except in relatively few instances, man- 


in tHE POSTWAR WORLD 


believe it is essential to the success of such an undertaking 
that both labor and management act in a completely volun- 
tary fashion. 

Third, following the national labor-managemnt confer- 
ence, similar conferences should be called in each basic 
industry to implement through collective bargaining between 
employers and the union representing the workers the pro- 
gram worked out in the national conference. 


Eric A. Johnston 


Let 1.,- tell labor this, and when I say this, I’m not telling 
anything labor probably does not know: There's going to 
be more legislation to regulate labor-management relations. 

Let me tell you what I think, and what other people tell 
me about labor — and I don’t mean labor baiters when I 
say other people. We can skip them. When I say people, 
I’m talking about decent, reasonable people who want to be 
labor’s friends. 

But they are not going to be friends if labor persists, for 
example, in jurisdictional strikes. I know of nothing which 
outrages the American people more than a strike because 
two unions can’t agree on who should do what work and 
who should collect dues from whom. 

The jurisdictional strike is the one which has plagued 
Hollywood the most. Some of them have not only been out- 
rageous but ridiculous. 

I want to say to labor that it will either outlaw the juris- 
dictional strike or Congress will outlaw it for labor. If unions 
don’t discipline themselves, they are going to get disci- 
plined in a way they won't enjoy. 

It is the union’s job, just as much as it is the job of man- 
agement, to avoid strikes. Of course we'll have disputes. 
There will always be disputes. But, I repeat, disputes need 
not develop into strikes. Labor’s stake in stamping out 
strikes is as big as the employer's. Its stake in continuous 
and expanding production is just as big as management's, 
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agement is barely on speaking terms with labor so long as 
no serious dispute arises between them. 

The second major source of disruption in labor-manage- 
ment relations in recent months has been the unwise, un- 
warranted and improper intervention of the government. As 
is well-known, the Smith-Connally War Labor Disputes act 
contains a notorious provision requiring that a 30-day strike 
notice be filed in order to make work stoppage legitimate. 
This has provided a strong incentive to resort to strikes in 
order to bring the dispute to adjudication, as a substitute 
for an earnest effort by labor and management to compose 
their differences through direct negotiation. 

The third of the major causes of strikes in the past year 
has been the increasing refusal on the part of the employers 
to engage in genuine collective bargaining and reach a fair 
agreement. 

What can we do? The first and foremost step that can and 
should be taken is to improve the process of éollective bar- 
gaining and to make it scientific. 

If negotiations break down, the first and most effective 
step for resolving the dispute is conciliation. In the past 11 
months the U, S. Conciliation service performed a truly 
gigantic and a most effective task. During that time its con- 
ciliators have settled 14,990 cases of threatened strikes and 
controversies involving a total of 7,712,727 workers. 

In many sections of our industry and trade voluntary sub- 
mission by both parties of issues in dispute to an impartial 
arbitrator, mutually agreed upon, has become a part of ac- 
cepted and tested procedures. Provision for arbitrators and 
for arbitration boards has been proved to be an effective 
and efficient means of resolving differences and formulating 
decisions on the basis of facts without partiality, 

As we face the future, the legislative remedy against in- 
dustrial unrest does not lie in the enactment of labor laws. 
The’ legislative remedy lies in the equity of laws enacted to 
safeguard the economic welfare of workers, farmers, and 
businessmen alike. 
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What the U.N. General Assembly Accomplished 
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“Your President is exhausted” said Paul-Henri Spaak. 


UL-HENRI SPAAK, President of the United Nations 
General Assembly, weakly banged his gavel, It was 
12:43 a.m., December 16, 1946. 

“Your agenda,” he said, “is exhausted, your Secretary- 
General is exhausted, your delegates are exhausted, your 
President is exhausted. I now declare the second part of the 
first session of the General Assembly closed.” 

Little wonder they were all exhausted. No less than 20,- 
000,000 words had been spoken at this session. And each of 
these words had to be translated into French, English, Span- 
ish, Russian and Chinese. 


The Assembly’s Huge Job 


It would have taken nearly a thousand issues of Scholastic 
to reprint all the speeches. All told, there were 35 plenary 
(full-membership) meetings, 357 committee meetings, and 
innumerable sub- and joint-commttee meetings. The U. N. 
Secretariat used up 1,248 tons of paper to publish the re- 
ports and addresses. 

“Starting with an ink and paper Charter, we progressed 
from positive disagreement . . . to almost unanimous agree- 
ment. I think that we have established the essential reality 
of the United Nations.” 

Such were the closing remarks of chief United States 
delegate Warren R. Austin. They aptly summed up the 
achievements of the General Assembly which had met in 
New York from October 23 to December 16. 

It should be remembered that the General Assembly is not 
a legislative body in the sense that the United States Con- 
gress is. The Assembly cannot pass laws binding on all na- 
tions. It can merely make recommendations for action by 
either the Security Council or by individual member-states. 

During the almost eight weeks of continuous debate, the 
General Assembly dealt with 73 subjects. Following is a 
summary of its major decisions: 


Disarmament 


The resolution on disarmament is regarded by most ob- 
servers as the supreme accomplishment of this session of the 
Assembly. It recommends: (1) a general reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces; (2) the elimination of atomic and 
other mass-destruction weapons; (3) the establishment of 
inspection safeguards, not subject to veto; (4) the gradual 
withdrawal of Allied occupational troops from former enemy 
countries; (5) the prompt organization of an international 
police force. (See Scholastic, January 6.) The Assembly 
shelved a proposal for an immediate survey of troops. 


Veto Power 


Perhaps the most explosive issue at this session was the 
veto right of the Big Powers. (The veto power is the au- 
thority granted by the U.N. Charter to each of the Big Five 
in the Security Council to block any action which does not 
meet with that nation’s approval.) Since the creation of the 
Security Council, the veto has been employed eleven times, 
nine of them by Russia, and two by Great Britain and the 
United States. The smaller states, led by Cuba and Aus- 
tralia, have felt that the veto power is undemocratic. 

By a vote of 36 to 6, the Assembly adopted a resolution 
urging the Big Powers to exercise “moderation” in their use 
of the veto power. 


Trusteeship 


The Assembly created a new agency of the United Na- 
tions—the Trusteeship Council. (See December 2 issue of 
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lations Spain 

i was What to do about the Franco regime in Spain has been 
the most debated question in the councils of the United 

retary- Nations. After considerable discussion, the Assembly 

, your adopted, 34 to 6, a resolution denouncing Franco and urg- 

of the ing all members of the U.N. to recall the heads of their 
diplomatic missions from Madrid. 

in 20,- India vs. South Africa 

ach of 


-Span- 





On a complaint from India, the General Assembly re- 
buked the Union of South Africa for discrimination against 
Indians residing in that country. It instructed both states 
to settle the problem and report to the next Assembly. 


olastic UNRRA 
lenary The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
s, and tion (UNRRA) closed shop on December 31. The problem 
U.N. before the Assembly was how to continue relief activities 
the re- after that date. Some delegates favored the creation of an- 
other international organization. But the United States and 
pressed Britain (which together financed 87 per cent of UNRRA’s 
agree- budget) wanted relief to be handled on a nation-to-nation- 
reality ites aati Gaetan basis —i.e., directly between countries contributing and 
This Disarmament Resolution is the No. 1 accomplish- those receiving aid. This latter view finally prevailed. 
States ment of the General Assembly session. The Assembly also urged all food-producing countries to 
ip the increase their output, and speed exports to areas deficient 
met in Scholastic.) It is composed of ten members — the five colonial - foodstuffs. According to UNERA the nations that will 
l powers (Britain, France, Belgium, Australia, New Zealand); need assistance are Italy, Austria, Greece, Poland, Yugo- 
y is not the three other Big Powers (the United States, Russia, slavia, Albania and China. 
° 66 China); and two countries elected for a three-year term by IRO 
“ . i the Assembly (Iraq and Mexico). The Trusteeship Council The plight of the million persons uprooted by the war 
jo is = begin work by March 15. was not forgotten by the General Assembly. Almost at the 
te. th e General Assembly approved the transfer of eight eleventh hour of the session, after heated debate, the dele- 
™ = mandated (non-self-governing) territories to the U.N. Trus- gates overrode Russia’s opposition and adopted, 30 to 6, a 
ig a teeship Council. These transfers were of the Australian man- 
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date in New Guinea, the New Zealand mandate in Western 
Samoa, the Belgian mandate over Ruanda-Urundi, the 
French mandates over the Cameroons, and the British man- 
dates over Togoland and Tanganyika. 

No action was taken by the Assembly on the American 
proposal for an exclusive trusteeship over the former Japa- 
nese-owned islands in the Pacific. The Union of South 
Africa’s plan to annex Southwest Africa was turned down by 
the Assembly. 


New Members 
The Assembly by unanimous vote admitted to member- 


ship: Afghanistan, Iceland, Siam, and Sweden. This in- 


creased the United Nations “family” to fifty-five. 
Elections 


constitution for an International Refugee Organization. The 
primary purpose of IRO is to resettle displaced persons. To 
finance this work, a budget of $161,000,000 was voted. IRO 
will come into existence as soon as fifteen member-nations 













_ of the U.N. approve its constitution. 


“Genocide” ‘ 

By unanimous approval a resolution was passed declaring 
that the crime of “genocide” (the mass extermination of 
racial groups) is a violation of international law for which 
even “private individuals” may be punished. 

Freedom of Information 
The calling of an international conference on freedom of 


information was voted unanimously by the Assembly. The 
conference is to be held in 1947 with representatives of the 


vas the press, radio and motion pictures participating. 

he av- The Assembly elected to two-year terms on the Security B 

ig Five Council: Belgium, Colombia and Syria. They succeeded the niet ne rh 
oes not Netherlands, Mexico, and Egypt whose terms expired on Since the General Assembly holds the “purse strings” of 


. of the 


January 1, 1947. 






the entire U.N., it was up to th&it body to O.K. the bills. 











The delegates approved the expenditure of $19,400,000 in 
1946 and $27,740,000 in 1947. The United States’ share 
was set at 39.89 per cent. 

That’s the balance sheet for this session of the General 
Assembly. The next session will open on September 16 — 
again at Flushing Meadows, New York. 

The General Assembly was the seismograph that regis- 
tered the political tremors throughout the world. It proved 
to be an instrument sensitive to the interests of nations both 
small and big. As a result, the international weather is “fair 
and. warmer” today. 


The Assembly also elected seven new members to the 
Economic and Social Council: the United States and 
Lebanon (re-elected), and Venezuela, New Zealand, Byelo- 
. Russia, the Netherlands and Turkey. 
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The prolonged quest of a “home” for the U.N. had its 
surprise finish when the Assembly voted to accept John D. 
Rockefeller’s gift-offer of an $8,500,000 tract of land along 
New York’s East River, from 42nd to 48th Streets. U.S. 


ad Ne- delegate Austin called it “a gift from on high.” 
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1. U.N. ASSEMBLY REVIEW 


Underline the word or phrase that 
completes the statement correctly. Each 
counts 9. Total 54. 

1. A plenary session of the General 
Assembly is one in which: 

(a) French is the official language 

(b) all members attend. 

(c) only representatives of the Se- 
curity Council may attend. 

(d) proceedings are secret and the 
public is barred. 

2. The General Assembly of the 
U.N. differs from the Congress of the 
U. S. in that it: 

(a) has no presiding officer. 

(b) dispenses with special commit- 
tees. 

(c) cannot legislate but can only rec- 
ommend action. 

(d) meets in continual session. 


8..On the subject of disarmament 
the U.N. Assembly decided that: 

(a) occupation troops should remain 
in former enemy countries in- 
definitely. 

(b) the atomic bomb should remain 
éxclusively in the hands of U. S. 
as the best safeguard for future 

peace. 
(c) there should be a reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. 

(d) the veto may be used with dis- 
cretion in all military matters. 

4. The issue of the veto lodged in 
the Big Five of the Security Council 
was faced when: 

(a) Russia promised to restrain her- 


self in using the veto in future. 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect scove is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


(b) the U. S. moved for its abolition 
next year. 

(c) the Assembly by unanimous ac- 
tion abolished its use. 

(d) a resolution urging upon the Big 
Five the “moderate” use of the 
veto was passed. 


5. The Assembly showed its antagon- 
ism to Franco's Spain by: 


(a) declaring an economic boycott of 
Spain. 

(b) urging all members to recall the 
heads of their diplomatic mis- 
sions from Madrid. 

(c) supporting the movement to re- 
place Franco with a monarchy 
and a cash loan to Don Juan, 
the pretender. 

(d) dropping leaflets in wine bottles 
over Barcelona and Valencia 
urging revolt. 

6. With the expiration of UNRRA 
the supervision of the relief of famine 
will now be: 

(a) left to those countries giving and 
those receiving. 

(b) placed under a new central 
agency headed by Fiorello La 
Guardia. 

(c) combined with the International 
Refugee Organization. 

(d) divided between the Western 
bloc and the Slavic bloc. 


My Score 


ll. AMERICAN LABOR 


Complete the following statements 
by filling in the blank spaces with the 
correct word or phrase. Each counts 6. 
Total 30. 











1. The largest corporation with 
which the United Auto Workers union 
bargains is 

2. The largest labor organization in 
the U. S. combining many unions, is the 








8. According to the recent C. I. O. 
Report, it is claimed 
that industry is able to increase wages 
without increasing prices. 

4. The “ability to pay” argument has 
been repeatedly used by 
president of the UAW. 

5. Of an approximate total of 
members included in 
the nation’s manpower forces, labor 
unions claim 15 million in their ranks. 

My Score 


iil, PICTURE QUIZ 
Answer the following questions by 
writing under each picture the correct 














word or phrase that completes the sen- . 


tence. Each counts 8. Total 16. 

1. The judicial weapon which has 
often been used to break a strike is 
called an 

2. In arbitrating a dispute between 
capital and labor there is a tendency to 
forget the which often 
bears the brunt of strikes and settle- 
ments. 


























WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


Ship Ahoy! 

Ships that pass in the night leave 
much to the imagination by day. If 
you want to be eligible for this quiz, 
forget your standing as a landlubber 
and imagine that the floor beneath you 
is a deck. 


1. The clipper, yawl, wherry and 
sloop have in common: 


(a) turbine en- (c) sails 
gines (d) smokestacks 
(b) donkey en- 


gines 
2. The long pole that holds the sail 
of a sailboat out stiff is called: 
(a) the jib (c) the jigger 
(b) the cockpit (d) the boom 
8. The lookout on a whaling ship 
sits in: 
(a) the crow’s (c) the fantail 
nest (d) the quarter- 
(b) scuppers deck 
4. Meals on a ship are prepared in 
the: 


SENIOR 
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My Score Total Score 
(a) glory hole (c) dinghy 
(b) galley (d) poopdeck 


5. A common Chinese sailboat is a: 
(a) kayak (c) moo goo gai- 
(b) spinnaker pen 

(d) sampan 

6. Ships have red lights: 

(a) towards the (c) on the port 


bow side 
(b) atthe stern (d) on the star- 
board side 
Answers 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


HILARY .ST. GEORGE SAUN- 
DERS came to America in 1943 at 
the invitation of our Office of War 
Information to confer with OWI 
officials on the methods used to ac- 
quaint the public with Britain’s war 
effort. Mr. Saunders was then in the 
British Services as Combined Opera- 
tions Recorder, and had written sev- 
eral books on his work. While he 
was here, he was whisked about the 
United States for six hard-working 
weeks. Despite war-time difficulties 
and a split-second speaking schedule 
of talks to war workers, Mr. Saun- 
ders wrote up his trip in a flattering 
and very readable book, Pioneers! O 
Pioneers! 

Among the many Americans he 


_met, Mr. Saunders was particularly 


struck by the energy and ability of 
Andrew Jackson Higgins, one of the 
dynamic industrialists working mir- 
acles for the war effort. Indeed, Mr. 
Higgins was a hero, then. But since, 
when industrialists slipped back into 
their normal niches among other 
Americans, Mr. Higgins has lost 
prestige. He has had labor troubles 
which cost him much good will, and 
he made either a deliberate or inno- 
cent blunder in attending the Peron 
inauguration in Argentina. What- 
ever his failings, however, Mr. Hig- 
gins is the perfect American “go- 
getter,” whom Europeans have al- 
ways regarded as the most American 


of all types. 


to New Orleans with half a min- 

ute to spare. I should not have done 
so had it not been for our consul, Mc- 
Clelland, whose knowledge of Ameri- 
can railway stations was far more éx- 
tensive and practical than my own, 
though by then I had had practice 
enough and to spare. United States 
architects have evidently let thernselves 
go in the matter of railway stations, 
which seem to bear the same relation 
to the American city as the cathedral 
did to the mediaeval. They are symbols 
of progress and majesty. Those of New 
York are vast and parily subterranean; 
those of other cities, notably Chicago 
and Detroit, hardly less so. All are filled 
with ticket offices, newspaper and maga- 


ec the train from St. Louis 
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zine stands, cigar and peanut counters, 
electric trucks bearing luggage, and 
swarms of travelers. Each has an enor- 
mous slogan exhorting these hurrying, 
harassed people to buy, and one and all 
have no visible indication of the where- 
abouts of the trains. 

The railway station of St. Louis was 
no exception. Indeed, in one respect it 
excelled all its peers, for not only were 
the travelers more numerous than else- 
where, they had been marshaled into 
impenetrable queues which writhed 
slowly and inexorably about me till I 
felt like a miniature Laocoén in thé coils 
not of two but of twenty serpents. 
Eventually, hot and sweating, I reached 
my air-cooled “roomette,” from the win- 
dow of which I began to watch the 
turbid, yellow Mississippi slip past. 

It was the first time I had traveled in 
a roomette. Up to then I had been trans- 
ported either in an aeroplane or in a 
drawing room, which is very grand. I 
never quite got used to drawing rooms. 
It seemed strange to me to take off my 
clothes and put on pyjamas in a place 
whose name evokes memories of my 
grandmother’s Worcester teacups and of 
my great-aunt Lily fussing over the tea- 
kettle. A roomette is much smaller than 
a drawing room but gives the traveler 
what he most wants on a train — pri- 
vacy. It is an oblong box, one side occu- 
pied by a large, comfortably upholstered 
seat, another by the window, a third 





By Hilary St. George Saunders 


An English visitor meets an 
American “go-getter” 


by a wardrobe and a disappearing wash- 
basin, and a fourth by the sliding door 
leading to the corridor. When you want 
to go to bed you seize two handles and 
pull the back of the seat towards you, 
when the whole contraption falls for- 
ward and becomes a bed exactly filling 
the length of the box and leaving a space 
of about four inches between its edge 
and the door. 

For a man of my girth four inches is 
not enough, as I found when I pulled 
the fatal handles. I had not realized that 
before so doing you must slide back’ 
the door and cover the space thus cre- 
ated by a thick curtain provided for the 
purpose. This I omitted to do when I 
went to bed that night, and thus 
jammed my _hash-and-ice-cream-filled 
stomach between the door and the bed. 
Desperately I pressed and pulled every 
knob and switch within reach. A blue 
light flashed on, but was soon dimmed 
by a constellation of hidden bulbs as 
my frantic fingers found yet another 
metal excrescence. My rescue was fin- 
ally effected by my left elbow, which 
encountered the bell-push, and a grin- 
ning porter. After that experience, un- 
dressing on the top bunk of an ordinary 
sleeping coach, a feat I was required to 
perform three nights later, was child's 
play. 

But this was still in the future when, 
tiring of the view of mud-coloured 
waters and flooded fields, I wended my 
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way to the parlor car in search of a 
sandwich and a glass of beer. The car 
was spacious, provided with armchairs 
and magazines, the sandwich, of cream 
cheese ahd “jello,” delicious, and the 
beer a gaseous liquid tasting vaguely 
of light lager. I had been consuming 
them for some little while when four 
girls entered the parlor car. They were 
very fashionably dressed, their hair was 
permanently waved in the latest style, 
and their young faces carefully and 
elaborately made up. Very politely one 
of them asked me if I would not mind 
moving to another seat so that they 
might use the table in front of me for a 
game of bridge. I hastened to do so; 
they sat down and began their game. 

It was not a silent rubber. Their 
chatter soon filled the parlor car, and 
whether I wanted to or not — and I did 
want to—I had to listen to it. Inter- 


’ gpersed with very frank comments on 


each other’s methods of play was a long 
and involved history of the iniquities 
of one “Fusty” or “Stuffy,” I forget 
which, and it was some lite time be- 
fore I grasped the fact that they were 
a quartette of schoolgirls on their way 


- home for the holidays and that their 


united ages could not have exceeded 
sixty years. Instinctively I began to con- 
trast them with English schoolgirls of 
the same age, and once more there 
arose in my mind the theory that the 
climate of America is really tropical 
and exercises the consequent effects on 
the development and mentality of its 
inhabitants. 

Long before the train pulled into 
New Orleans, soon after nine the next 
morning, I was awake and looking out of 
the window. The scenery had com- 
pletely changed. The rolling, well- 
wooded green country round Des 
Moines and St. Louis had given place to 
a vast, flat land of reddish earth scored 
by unnumbered streams and water- 
courses, bayous, with here and there a 
good-sized lake. There were woods in 
plenty but they were strange, tangled, 
wild. The trees stood in brackish water 
or swamp and each one of them was 
bearded, which gave them a singularly 
sad appearance, so that they resembled 
a concourse of old men_attending a 
funeral. This hairy moss hangs from 
every branch in mournful wisps against 
a blue sky and seems out of place in a 
lovely, lazy, colour-filled landscape 
where blazing cannas grow beside the 
road as do primroses in England. 

I had always imagined that hustling 
in America was confined to the North- 
ern States. That may be so, but I did 
not notice its absence in “the city care 
forgot.” That, however, was probably 
due to the redoubtable Mr. Higgins. 








His emissary awaited me at the station, 
whisked me, in the company of the 
Consul-General, to the St. Charles Hotel, 
induced me, sitting on my bed beneath 
a lazy fan, to talk to three lady journal- 
ists, and then allowed me nearly ten 
minutes for breakfast. The split-second 
programme thus inaugurated, which 
was to occupy my every movement, 
almost my every breath, unti] dinner- 
time, was upset at the start. I besought 
five minutes in which to buy some kind 
of straw hat. It was then not quite ten 
o'clock and already the temperature 
was eighty-three in the shade. The 
emissary — he was a most charming and 
efficient man — yielded; a trifle doubt- 
fully, I thought. We returned to the 
hotel well under the five minutes, for 
the hat shop was just across the street. 
I was by then wearing an imitation 
panama which cost five dollars and re- 
mained with me till I reached Ottawa, 
where I lost it. 

We reached the bayou a few minutes 
before twelve noon and plunged into 
office buildings twenty degrees and 
more cooler than the road outside. The 
climax of my tour was upon me. In a 
moment or two I should meet the man 
whose brain had conceived and whose 
hands, his own and other people’s, had 
fashioned the craft in which the men of 
the Commandos sailed to the fulfilment 
of their perilous missions. I mounted 
two floors in a smal] lift, pushed open 
a door, and stood in the presence of 
Andrew Jackson Higgins. 

I find it hard even in retrospect 
properly to describe this remarkable 
man. He was not tall — perhaps five 
feet nine inches—his body was hard 
and thick-set, his face rubicund, his 
eyes bright but not hard. He stood there 
unblinking and silent, without a smile, 
but with an expression of intentness 
upon His face. For him, evidently, the 
conventional grimaces of welcome were 
superfluous. There was, however, noth- 
ing in the least repellent in his at- 
titude. Far from it. I can best describe 
him by recourse to a well-worn but in 
this instance accurate cliché: he “radi- 
ated energy.” It was apparent in all 
his bearing, in every glance, in every 
gesture. 

The more I saw of Andrew Jackson 
Higgins the more remarkable I thought 
him to be. He is in the highest degree 
ingenious in invention and has at his 
beck and call, and paid for by him, a 
small number of hard-working, brilliant 
scientists and inventors, young, forceful, 
enthusiastic, devoted. He is dynamic 
in energy, caring nothing for regulations 
and everything for the job. Above all, 
he is no respecter of persons. He says 
anything to anybody. Not a native of 
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New Orleans—he comes, I believe, 
originally from Celumbus, Nebraska — 
he has galvanized that part of the 
sleepy, civilized South into tremendous 
energy. 

Mr. Higgins is not content to be one 
of the foremost designers of motor craft 
in the world. He has gone further and 
has entered the fields of air as well as 
those of ocean. An aircraft factory, not 
so very much smaller than the Ford 
plant at Willow Run, was building 
when I was in New Orleans and I have 
no doubt will be in full production 
when these words appear in print. It is 
situated some distance inland from the 
bayou where the little ships are made, 
in a desolate waste of thick, half-tropical 
jungle. This is traversed by narrow, 
concrete roads leading to the sheds 
which are to house the production lines 
now rising rapidly beside an open space 
that will soon be an airfield of the most 
generous proportions. 

We went back to earth again with 
a visit to a laboratory where strange 
experiments, some of them involving 
seaweed and all of them the inventive 
genius of Mr. Higgins, were being car- 
ried on. I finished that day’s programme 
by going round a long derelict paper 
factory where now motor-boat engines 
are built to an improved pattern worked 
out by this versatile man. I was to meet 
him again that day, and did so in his 
own house after dinner at the Court 
of the. Two Sisters. Here in a lovely 
patio-where eighteenth-century France 
and Spain meet and mingle, I ate 
strange food beneath a banana tree: 
a lobster gumbo, and pompano, the 
local’ fish, which tasted not unlike 
mackerel. The rest of the evening 
passed in a series of clear-cut tableaux 
separated by blurred periods during 
which I remember traversing inter- 
minable streets in a taxi with a vohible 
and kindlv judge beside me. 

I rose the next morning with the lark 
and spent three more hours with Mr. 
Higgins, who was as fresh, vigorous, 
and resourceful “as ever. We looked at 
blue-prints and designs for many de- 
vices. I met many business men and 
not a few captains of industry in 
America. They all had drive, most of 
them vision, and a few genius. Mr. Hig- 
gins possesses all three. For me he 
typifies that spirit of determination, of 
not only not taking “No” for an answer 
but being unable to pronounce the 
word, which is in my experience the 
most splendid and invigorating trait in 
the American character. 


Reprinted from Pioneers! O Pioneers! 
by permission of the Macmillan Co. and 
the author. 
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AS John Henry’s wife named “Lucy,” or “Polly Ann,” 

and did she wear a red dress or a blue one that tragic 

day? What about John Henry himself —could the 
steam drill beat him down? Some say John Henry came 
from Texas, some say he hailed from North Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, or even Spain, 
and nobody knows for sure how many pounds that famous 
hammer of his weighed. Your guess is as good as anyone’s, 
In fact, you could write a ballad about him yourself, if you 
wanted to, or re-do some of the old ones now being sung 
in work-camps, prisons, factories, and over the wash tubs 
and down by the railroad tracks of this laboring world. For 
John Henry is the worker's hero. He is the man who matched 
himself against a machine — and won. This is his story: 

There may or may not have existed, around 1870, a Negro 
steel driver, “John Henry.” Maybe John Henry was the kind 
of steel driver who hammered a drill into rock, so that 
explosives could be inserted and tunnels blown up. On the 
other hand, perhaps he broke rock in mines or quarries. Rail- 
roaders often claim him, avowing that the real John Henry 
worked on the tracks, spiking crossties. However, a great 
many John Henry ballads state specifically that it was while 
helping to construct the Big Bend Tunnel (on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad in the Allegheny Mountains) that 
John Henry met his fate. 

According to this, the most widely-held viewpoint, John 
Henry was a gigantic man, with powerful muscles and a 
sturdy set of vocal chords, who sang lustily as he sank his 
drill into the hard rock. Like the other laborers, John Henry 
put in a good twelve-hour day’s work. But he could swing 
his hammer higher and drive the drill deeper than any 
man known. He had a “rainbow ‘round (his) shoulder,” 
where the shining stee] caught the glint of the sun. There 
are people living today who claim to have heard John 
Henry sing his work-song. You may recognize it as part of 
another work-song, “Water Boy.” The “heh!” at the end of 
every line is the worker's grunt as his hammer hits the drill. 

Tain’t no hammer — heh! 
In this mountain — heh! 
Ring like mine — heh! 
Ring like mine — heh! 


One day John Henry’s boss told him that the representa- 
tive of a steam drill manufacturer was coming to try out 
his machine at the Tunnel. The boss had bet this man that 
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a manual laborer, John Henry, could “beat the steam drill 
down.” John Henry accepted the challenge. There are many 
different endings to the story, but we prefer those ballads 
in which the contest of man against machine is won by John 
Henry’s indomitable strength and spirit. John Henry’s pride 
in his work has placed a rainbow ‘round the shoulder of 
workers everywhere. 


John Henry 


John Henry was a little baby 

Setting on his mammy’s knee, 

Said “The Big Bend Tunnel on the C. & O. Road 
Gonna be the death of me, 

Lawd, gonna be the death of me.” 


One day his captain told him 

How he had bet a man 

That John Henry could beat his steam drill down 
Cause John Henry was.the best in the land, 

Lawd, John Henry was the best in the land. 


John Henry said to his captain, 

“A man ain’t nothin’ but a man, 

But before I'll let that steam drill beat me down 
I'll die with my hammer in my hand, 

Lawd, die with my hammer in my hand!” 


John Henry on the right side, 

The steam drill on the left, 

“Before I'll let your steam drill beat me down 
I'll hammer my fool self to death, 

Lawd, hammer my fool self to death.” 


Captain heard a mighty rumbling 

Said, “The mountain must be caving in.” 
John Henry said to his captain, 

“It’s my hammer sucking the wind, 
Lawd, my hammer sucking the wind.” 


John Henry. Oh! John Henry, 

That steel man’s blood was runnin’ red! 

Falls right down with his hammer to the ground, 
Says, “I’ve beat him to the bottom but I’m dead, 
Lawd, beat him to the bottom but I’m dead.” 


They taken John Henry to the river, 
Buried him in the sand, 

Every locomotive comes a-roaring by 
Says, “There lies a steel-drivin’ man, 
Lawd, there lies a steel-drivin’ man!” 


John Henry had a little woman, 

Her name was Polly Ann. 

When John Henry died Polly never cried 
She went out and drove steel like a man, 
Lawd, went out and drove steel like a man! 
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Jack London’s Adventurous Life 


ak childhood made Jack London a sympathizer 


with the struggles of the working man. He often 

said he had no childhood, and if going to work 
young and skimping on school, play, and all the innocent 
pleasures of youth meant that, he was right. 

He was the child of a deserted mother, a poor girl from 
a respectable Wisconsin family who had gone to Seattle. 
There she met W. H. Chaney, an itinerant astrologer. The 
boy was born in San Francisco in 1876. He never saw his 
father, but from him Jack London inherited a quick, lively 
mind, an ability to learn easily, and a talent for phrase-mak- 
ing. That was his only legacy, for certainly Chaney gave 
him no material help. 

Flora Wellman, Jack’s mother, married John London, a 
widower with eleven children. He was a poor, feckless man 
who ran a grocery store in Oakland, took in boarders, and 
later tried to operate a chicken ranch. Their home life was 
pinched and sordid, but fortunately for the little stepson, 
there was a world in books to which he could escape. In the 
Oakland Public Library young Jack also found a friend, 
Ina Coolbrith, the poet laureate of California. She guided 
his reading and tried to help him educate himself. 

The family’s grinding need made precious every dime the 
boy earned. He ran paper routes, delivered ice, set up pins 
in bowling alleys, slaved in the canneries and jute mills. 
For such work, which sucked the strength from his young 
body, he was paid ten cents an hour —a dollar for a ten- 
hour day. He hated it. Working stiffs like him seemed to be 
always the victims ot a gigantic hoax perpetrated by the 
rich. He wanted money — the golden key which would free 
him from slavery and open to him, he hoped, a world of 
personal dignity and worth that he had never known at 
home. 

Little by little, John London floundered deeper into 
failure, until he became a waterfront laborer on San Fran- 
cisco Bay. It was a tough setting for a boy, particularly a 
handsome, intelligent boy burning with restlessness. He 
acquired a skiff, and in it he explored the whole bay and 
the estuary until he knew every cove and anchorage. Nat- 
urally, he met water-front characters. Among them were a 
runaway sailor and a harpooner who used their yacht for 
opium-running. An exciting game for a kid, and Jack played 
it for all it was worth. He was mad about the sea, and some- 
how (perhaps from the profits of drug-smuggling), he 
bought a sloop, called the Razzle Dazzle. At the wheel, with 
Mamie, the Oyster Queen, by his side, he became the 
Prince of Oyster Pirates, robbing oyster beds and living a 
rough, reckless life, tull of danger and hard liquor. 


When that game was played out, Jack London turned 
hobo, and eventually wandered back to the waterfront where 
he loafed and brawled in saloons, until one day he had a 
chance to sign on as an able-bodied seaman of the Sophie 
Sutherland. She was a sealing ship bound for the Bering 
Sea. 

At the end of the voyage he returned to the waterfront, 
worked a while, and then, to escape drudgery, rode the 
blinds of a freight train over the Sierra Nevadas. With other 
hoboes he squatted in the jungles beside the tracks where 
he was known as the “Sailor Kid.” At eighteen, in 1894, he 
joined Coxey’s army and beat his way East with other 
unemployed men. They demanded an issue of half a billion 
dollars in greenbacks to be spent on public works. 

Jack London. had left the “army” long before it reached 
Washington, however. He hoboed ahead of the others until 
he was arrested in ‘Niagara Falls for vagrancy and served a 
30-day sentence. As soon ag he was released, he worked his 
way back to California, determined to become a sober, 
responsible young man. He recognized the need for re- 
form. He had become a “juvenile delinquent” through no 
fault of his own. His eager, seeking spirit and agile mind had 
led him into adventures which might have kept him in the 
underworld for the rest of his life except that a deep long- 
ing for beauty and grace pulled him out of the low com- 
pany that poverty had lured him into. Back in Oakland, 
he was ready to take an important turn in his life. He wanted 
to be a writer, of that he was sure. 

It was hard to do, but he enrolled as a freshman in high 
school, earning his way as janitor and handyman. In school 
and out he read avidly, so rapidly that he was unable to 
digest his heavy rations of Herbert Spencer, Karl Marx, 
Darwin, Nietzsche, Kipling, and Stevenson. He probably 
never had time to sort out his ideas, and after all he was 
not so much a man of ideas as of action. Consequently, he 
lived by a garbled pseudo-philosophy apparently without 
ever realizing the contradictions in his thinking. He be- 
lieved in “supermen” as Nietzsche did; he was a “boy 
Socialist,” a radical follower of Marx; he worshipped Spencer, 
one of the most materialistic of all philosophers; he preached 
evolution as taught by Darwin; and he tried to write like 
Kipling and Stevenson. 

By the most grueling physical and mental labor he 
crammed enough into his head to pass college entrance ex- 
aminations after only a year of high school and enrolled in 
the University of California, glorying in his reputation as a 
radical speaker and leader which had brought him another 
sojourn in jail. After-a year he had to quit again to earn his 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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ON THE HOT SPOT 
(THE SPEAKER'S STAND) 


By Marjorie S. Watts 


Porter clowned an imitation of a speaker trying to 
get under way. He shuffled his feet, clawed his hair, 
. cleared his throat, rattled a long paper (supposedly full of 
notes), and stammered. “Unaccustomed as I am—” The 
class let him run down before they came to order. 

“Why can’t we act out the wrong ways to give a talk 
to an assembly or club,” inquired Connie Martovich. “That 
will make us think of the right ways. Then we can fix up a 
list of rules.” 

By unanimous request Jack came first on the program, 
and he simply worked out his specialty, openings, with 
more care. He sprang to the speaker’s position and breath- 
lessly wheezed, “I'm going to talk on something you all 
know about, homework.” 

He fixed his eyes glassily on a spot far above and beyond 
the class. “Homework is something teachers think is good 
for you and students think is poison.” 

Producing the long notes from behind his back, Jack 
dragged his eyes down to them, hunted for the next idea, 
shot his eyes back to the ceiling and continued at the top 
of his lungs, “Homework will make a man of you if you 
want to be a man. It not, it will probably make a woman of 
you.” 

A clamoring mixture of “Aw-w-w’s!” and laughter inter- 
rupted him here, and the class got busy on rules for open- 
ings. 

I. Openings 

A. Material 

1. Your audience is all set to hear something new. 
Get a subject they don’t already know all about. 
2. Choose a subject 
you're enthusi- 
astic about, pre- 
ferably one 
which will get 
your listeners to 

take sides. 

. Remember that 
beginnings of 
talks, like begin- 
nings of books 
or friendships, 
are of prime im- 
portance. 

B. Presentation 
1. Cultivate a reas- 
onable degree of 
dignity in taking 

the stand. 

. When you've 
tance to the spot, 


O NE day, just before the beginning of the period, Jack 
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count four slowly to yourself, meantime glancing 
around at your audience. No, you won't lose at- 
tention. 

. Talk straight to your listeners. Pick several who 
look responsive and keep glancing in their direc- 
tion. This gives the effect of addressing everyone 
personally and conversationally, instead of pour- 
ing it on from a lofty height. 


Next, Connie asked the class to imagine that she had 
delivered a few opening remarks on the topic of poor hous- 
ing conditions in town and was ready to go into the body 
of her talk. Connie pretended to have memprized the stuff. 
Every so often she'd forget and have to search frantically 
through her notes, which were as noticeable as Jack's had 
been. 

“O. K. We get the idea,” advised Harry amid exclama- 
tions of approval. “Let’s cook up rules for the main part of 
the speech.” 

II. Body of speech 

A. Material 
1. Facts, complete and exact, are a first necessity. 
2. Illustrations always add interest. Try not to be 
bookish but human! 
B. Presentation 
1. Move along! Don’t fritter away time and lose 
attention by gabbing about what everybody al- 
ready knows or by useless repetition. 

. Memorizing is likely to throw you. One forgotten 
word and you're sunk. If you're chock full of your 
subject and keen about it, you won't need (or 
want) to memorize. Just open up and tell the 
world! 

. If your research has given you so many facts 
that you need notes, jot down one word or phrase 
per thought on small cards and on only one side. 
You can hold these inconspicuously in your hand. 


(Concluded on page 18) _ 
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From Deed to Word 
(Concluded) 


living, for he had not been able to sell the screeds which 
~ poured from his pen. ‘ 

In the summer of 1897, shortly after his college year 
ended, he gathered together some of his favorite books and 
all his other possessions and joined the gold rush to Alaska. 
With his partners, he packed 8,000 pounds over the Chil- 
koot Pass, made rafts, ran,rapids, and paddled over lakes 
until he reached the Stewart River. A winter of panning 
gold brought him nothing but a case of scurvy so bad he had 
to leave for the “outside.” He signed on a steamship as a 
stoker to British Columbia, and then home in steerage. 

During. his absence his stepfather had died. London was 
jobless and penniless. With his usual furious energy, he 
plunged into writing, and after several months was rewarded 
by the sale of a story on the Yukon for $5.00. During the 
next year he sold eight stories at $7.50 each, when he could 
collect the money. At last, in 1899, The Atlantic Monthly 
bought “An Odyssey of the North,” and Houghton Mifflin 
published a story collection called The Son of the Wolf. In 
1903 The Call of the Wild appeared, and Jack London be- 
came a successful writer almost overnight. To date this 
second novel of his has sold a million-and-a-half copies. 

Although he had seemingly accomplished everything he 
had set himself, Jack London was not happy. For the rest 
of his life he was subject to periods of extreme depression 
and a sense of futility which he called the “long sickness.” 
He discovered that earning a million dollars and winning a 
world-wide reputation for his fiction could not bring him 
the peace of mind and the gracious life he had struggled so 
hard to attain. His friendships with the Nérrises, Upton 
Sinclair, Anna Strunsky, and other inportant Californians of 
his time proved less glorious than he had expected they 
would be. . 

Always his mind harked back to the ignominy and the 
humiliations of his boyhood. He was bitter because the 
world had rebuffed him as an unknown, only to fawn upon 
him as a great literary figure. His first marriage was a failure 


and the second a mild disappointment. His first romantic 
love, an English girl named Mabel Applegarth, had ended 
in disillusionment. Mabel failed to recognize his genius, and 
devoted all her efforts toward heading him into a business 
career. Somehow, the magic had escaped him. 

Success did, however, give him a chance to be extravagant, 
and his responsibilities piled up mountain high. All his 
indigent relatives found Jack London’s home and his check- 
book ready to open at a word. He was generous to all his 
friends, too generous, and he sank colossal sums of money 
into a mansion in Sonoma County. The house burned to the 
ground before it was finished. Constantly he was in need 
of advance royalties on unwritten or partly written books. 
Often he accepted assignments as a correspondent for the 
Hearst papers at fabulous fees. 

London’s health began to break from his constant abuse 
of his strength. In 1907 he bought and outfitted a ketch, 
called The Snark, and set out on a world cruise. In the 
South Pacific he fell ill and had to return. In 1912, however, 
he was well enough to sail around the Horn, and later to 
cover the Mexican trouble as a war correspondent. 

In 1916 Jack London was found dead in his bed, of 
what the doctors at first pronounced uremia. On his bed 
table was a calculation of the amount of a certain morphine 
sedative necessary to cause death, and two empty vials lay 
on the floor. Jack London, like Martin Eden, the hero of 
his fine autobiographical novel of the same title, had found 
the*world too much for him and had quitted it. 

More than most writers, London lived an adventurous 
life. The materials for his fifty books were the colorful facts 
of his own experience. Alaska provided the setting and the 
events of The Call of the Wild, White Fang, The Son of the 
Wolf. The Sophie Sutherland cruise inspired The Sea Wolf; 
his own bouts with liquor, John Barleycorn. Through the 
early common labor he knew, The People of the Abyss, The 
Valley of the Moon, The War of the Classes, and The Iron 
Heel (a clear prophecy of fascism). His hobo days came 
out in The Road. All those are good stories, all are colored 
by his remarkable personality and the conflicting beliefs by 
which he lived. 





On the Hot Spot 


(Concluded) 


If you don’t need them, after all, don’t look at 
them! 

. Meaningless and nervous motions attract more 
attention than the cleverest line. If you're a button- 
clutcher, neck-scratcher, pencil-behind-the-ear- 
pusher, foot-to-foot-swayer, your most carefully 
prepared wit and wisdom will fail to register. 


Now the class was ready to concentrate on the ending of 
a talk. : 

“This is the easy part,” commented Sally, as Dan prepared 
to demonstrate how not to finish. 

“That’s what you think!” he muttered. “Suppose I've sailed 
along almost to the end of a talk on my favorite radio news 
commentators. Here’s how I could ruin the whole thing:” 

Including for emphasis on what not to do many of the 
distracting mannerisms of the previous speakers, Dan stated, 


“Another commentator I think is good is H: V. Kaltenborn. 
And — well —” he tapped one foot, flapped his arms, glanced 
helplessly at the teacher, and gulped, “I guess that’s all.” 

So glaring and so common were the faults Dan had 
dramatized that the class quickly outlined what to consider 
when closing a talk. 


III. Conclusions 
A. Material 
1. The end of your talk has to be a short, separate 
restatement of the purpose for which you've been 
speaking. 
B. Presentation 
1. Endings of everything — movies, picnics, stories, 
even of speeches, are as important as beginnings. 
See that your talk has a conclusion which your 
listeners will recognize as such. 

. As we noted in regard to openings, a papse is 
often far more effective than a remark. Count — 
again slowly, at least two. Then don’t rush to 
*your chair. 
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Awards winners, this term sends 
your editor verse even more ex- 
citing than his earlier productions. 
In fact, we were sternly taken to task 
by Robert for having published what 
we still consider a worthwhile poem 
—his “This God Is an Artist” in the 
September 30 Senior Scholastic. 
‘Robert says, “I do not wish to 
relinquish the idea [of the poem]; I 
wish to forsake rather the expres- 
sion...” In “Keats, Keats . . .” and 
some thirty-two other of his verses 
Robert’s expression has been charged 
with a kind of rhetorical electricity. 
You may find his work a bit difficult, 
but rest assured that it is not hocus- 
*pocus. He has something definite to 
say, always, and he says it in his own 
original and sensitive manner. 

One theme is especially: stressed 
in Robert Thom’s work — the im- 
pact of modern industrialization upon 
our culture. In “Keats, Keats .. .” 
you will find our times compared, or 
rather, contrasted, to those of the 
19th century romanticist, John Keats. 


eo THOM, one of last year’s. 


Keats, Keats, | Would Share 
Your Agony! 
I am a generation of concrete, 
met . .\ 
The heavy hands of prosperous pine 
fragrance 
Caress my breathing face. 


I am a generation of steam power, 

ee 

I too would flee to the lyric bosom of 
May; 

Soft green fingers 

That will yield to the vermilion of 
summer, 

But are as yet enhanced by the viridian 
charm of innocence, 

Beckon me too 

Toward the same dangerous joy 

That you have known. 


But | will not surrender 

To the soft arts of the 

Lunar elegy, 

For I am a generation of 23 degree 
angles and measured 14.1 tangents. 


= Voices 


The pain of forlorn chimes 

That you knew 

I shall not know, 

And I shall sacrifice the exhilaration 

Of your midnight renaissance 

Upon the altar of the positive charge 
and the x* + y’. 


Your magnificent passion 

I shall study on page 291 of my text 
book, 

And I shall take notes, 

And I shall file them, 

And I shall be tested on them. 


Would that I might absorb myself 

In the purple ecstasy of your soft- 
throated bliss . . . and pain. 

« Yes! 

Would that I might share that pain too! 
... that tragedy. 

But I must know the chemical reactions 
of nitric acid 

And the solubility curves. 


I am a generation of concrete, 
And Keats is filed under R for Ro- 
mantic. 
Robert Thom 
Midwood High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
Teacher, Minna Keyser 


As contrast to Robert Thom’s 
poem on the same subject, Alfred 
Dorn’s “On Keats” is written in the 
traditional blank verse form. Alfred 
has a nice ear for cadence and man- 
ages to keep his iambic pentameter 
(five unaccented syllables alternat- 


Scholastic welcomes Griginal writing by all high school students, the 


= 


best of which will be published in “Young Voices,” provided there is 
space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will receive a copy 


of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of previous years. 
Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Young Voices Editor, if you wish your 
contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s 
discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The material sub- 
mitted will be automatically considered for prizes in the annual Scholastic Awards. 
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Applause 

“Gold in the Streets is a valu- 
able contribution to our under- 
standing of both America and 
Greece,” said the Saturday Review 
when Mary Vardoulakis’ first novel 
came out last year. This book had 
won for one of our Awards gradu- 
ates the coveted Dodd, Mead Inter- 
collegiate Fellowship. In 1940 Mary 
won first place in the annual Scho- 
lastic Short Story Contest. 











ing with accented syllables) grace- 
ful and easy-flowing. 


On Keats 


He perished with his magic strains 
unsung. 
He lived but to inform an awe-struck 
world 
With slightest glimpse of what he might 
have been. 
For in his short, short life he clearly 
showed 
What fires the Muses lit within his 
brain. 
His pen was like a wizard’s wand, and 
Keats 
Did conjure up with it before mankind 
Ten thousand worlds of which it never 
dreamed. 
But what would he have done if he had 
lived? 
"Twas not to be. The icy arms of Death 
Embraced him in his youth and took 
him off. 
Oh, like a comet that has filled with 
flame 
The universe and perished in the void, 
He lived alone to wash the earth with 
light, 
And fade within the dark and eimpti- 
ness! 
Alfred Dorn 
Dwight School 
New York, N. Y. 
Teacher, George 8. Donus 
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Sharpen your wits... 


CLIP THAT CLICHE 


On the Hot Spot mentions a favorite 
cliche of public speakers —“Unaccus- 
tomed as I am . . .” Below is an excerpt 
from an imaginary public speaker’s ad- 
dress, which should make you cliche- 
conscious. There are eight of these 
speech crutches which we are all too 
inclined to lean on — see how many you 
can find. 

It’s no use making mountains out of 
molehills, but the time has come for our 
mayor to put his foot down, and get 
some pertinent facts through his head. 
Conditions are such in our city that the 
underprivileged live from hand to 
‘ mouth, and their slum district homes 
are given a wide berth by more for- 
tunate citizens. It is time for our civic 
administrators to turn over a new leaf 
and stop putting the cart before the 
horse. Otherwise, the voters will take 
the wind out of their sails on election 


day. 


CATCHING “THE THIEF” 


After you’ve read The Thief, see how 
fast you catch on by checking the word 
or phrase which best completes each of 
the following statements. 

1, The story’s title refers to (a) the 
mill owner (b) the father’s last trip to 
the mill (c) one of the men who brought 
the father home. 

2. The homecoming of the boy’s 
father frightened the neighborhood be- 
cause (a) he had been badly injured 


(b) he seemed bent on destruction (c) 
he looked like a stranger. 

3. When the father referred to him- 
self as “retired,” he meant (a) he had 
received a pension (b) he had been dis- 
charged (c) he could relax and enjoy 
himself. 

4. The lives of the family in the story 
had been regulated by the sound of (a) 
an alarm clock (b) a whistle (c) church 
bells. 

5. On the first morning of the father’s 
retirement he (a) slept until, noon (b) 
went to the mill (c) worked on his 
model boat. 


TIME FOR A CHANGE 


By simply changing a letter in each 
of the following words in column A, you 
can change their meanings. Column B 
contains the new meanings your letter- 
changing -will bring you. All words are 
contained in this issue. 


A B 

swollen and bloated 

silvery 

close-fitting hat 

wandered about dreamily 

plead with 

to send out of one coun- 
try for sale in another 


WHAT'S IN A NAME 


Jack London’s philosophy is said to 
be “garbled,” but it is no more so than 
the parallel lists below. The names and 
explanatory words contained therein are 
from the autobiographical From Deed 


turbid 
ardent 
cliche 
moored 
hoax 
exhorting 


to Word. Test your comprehension of 
matching List A to List B correctly. 


B 
socialism 
a novel 
autobiography 
materialism 
prophecy of Fascism 
“supermen” 


Darwin 

The Snark 
Martin Edén 
White Fang 
Nietzsche 
The Iron Heel 
Spencer evolution 
Marx ketch 


USE AND MIS-USE 


The italicized words below have all 
been used in this week’s issue — but 
we've managed to mis-use some of them, _ 
Mark each sentence where the italicized 
word makes sense T—and mark the 
senseless one F. 


1. A surface without spots may be 
called feckless. 
2. A rising birthrate assures us that 
the human race will be perpetrated. 

8. Her conversation consisted of one 
éliche after another. 

4. Calm and not easily excited, his 
nature was impenetrable. 

5. The emissary was traveling on 
official government business. 


WORD-OF-THE-MONTH 


Since this is a Labor issue, COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING, our Word-of- . 
the-Month, is still appropriate. Your 

d installment ists of taking 
those lists of words. you made last 
week, and writing down first syno- 
nyms — then antonyms of each one. 
For instance, one of your two-letter 
words — go — might have as a syno- 
nym, deport, and as an antonym, stay. 
Your word lists are bound to grow in 
length, and so will your vocabulary if 
you carry out this labor-of-language 
faithfully. 








HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN! 


How do you pronounce rodeo? I hear 
it pronounced in different ways. 


R. F. Evanston, Illinois 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


There are two accepted pronuncia- 
tions: ROH - dee - oh and roh - DAY - 
oh. 

Webster prefers the accent on the 
first syllable and it is, by far, the more 
common pronunciation. 

° ° ° 


What does D. Litt. at the end of a 
person’s name mean? 
F. S., Austin, Texas 


D. Litt. means Doctor of Literature 
or-Letters. It is an honorary degree con- 
ferred by a university upon people who 
have attained great prominence or 
whose achievements in the public in- 
terest are unusual, 

° * 

When do you use Esq. (Esquire) in 
addressing letters? 

Vivian L., Syracuse, N. Y. 


In the United States we rarely ad- 
dress a man as J. B. Phelps, Esq. This 
is a distinctly British form of speech. 
Just plain Mr. is the accepted American 
form of address. 

oO * 

Is data singular or plural? Do you 
say: “The data is here” or “The data 
are here?” 

M. K., Baltimore, Md. 


Data is plural, The singular is datum, 
but it is seldom used. You say: 
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“The data are here.” 
There are a number of other words 


like data: 


Singular 
bacterium 
memorandum 
stratum 


Plural 
bacteria 
memoranda 
strata 
s . oO 
My teacher says the following sen- 
tence is incorrect:' “Much water has 
flown over the dam.” What’s wrong with 
it? 
R. G., Walton, New York 
If what you say really happened, 
then you have witnessed what no mor- 
tal eyes have ever seen! You have re- 
ported the existence of flying water. 
Flown is the past participle of fly: I fly 
(present), I flew (past), I have flown 
(present perfect). 
Water flows like this; flow, flowed, 
(has) flowed. 


SCHOLASTIC. 





BY GEORGE FREITAG 


NE day in the spring of the year, 

when everything was beginning to 

grow up out of the ground and 

the leaves showed on the trees, a 
tired old man, weary with the years, 
came walking down our street. He was 
my father coming home from work. 
It was in the late afternoon and the 
sun was setting, casting long shadows 
across the backyards of houses, across 
the street, and nobody seemed to re- 
member who my father was; nobody 
mumbled to himself that he had gone 
to work in the morning and was only 
now coming home. Even little children, 
seeing’ my father coming, ran into their 
houses and hid behind their mothers’ 
skirts, and nobody said it was only my 
father, and even the black-and-white 
dogs barked. 

My father coming down the stteet 
carrying his dinner bucket made a 
gnarled, sandpapery sound; it was his 
feet upon the sidewalk; it was his tired 
feet moving. His dinner-bucket handle 
screeched as he swung it in the rhythm 
of his stride, and on either side of him, 
in the low, white houses, there wasn’t 
any sound, for all the people had hur- 
ried inside, as if a storm had been 
coming and had now commenced; they 
did not know who my father was, for 
he looked like a stranger. 

My mother and I watched him com- 
ing, counted the steps he took walking 
toward our house in the sunshine of the 
dead day, and we knew that the man 
coming was my father returning. We 
sat on the front porch and held our 
shouts of greeting until the figure be- 
came more tangible. And then, when 
the figure emerged from the fuzziness 
of the distance, we ran from our porch. 
We ran down the street. And when the 
people in the houses, looking through 
their curtained windows, saw what we 
were doing, saw that we were not afraid 
of the stranger, they came out of their 
houses. They stood on their porches 
and called greetings to my father, who 
was very tired. It was as if he were 
an old toy suddenly broken. down, some- 
thing cast off; an old suit perhaps, 
something we were taking out for sal- 
vage. 

We took my father’s arms and walked 
with him. And the dogs came out again, 
and the cats, and the sun was just 
setting, and the picture we made walk- 
ing was like no other picture. 

(Continued on page 26) 


Time, the thief, 
was the whistle’s silent partner © 
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Georgia’s Governor Troubles 


What Happened: Members of Geor- 
gia’s state legislature gathered in At- 


‘ anta to work out a problem that has 


been puzzling Georgians for weeks: 
Who will sit in the governor’s seat of 
the Cracker State for the next four 
years? 

The problem was created by the 
death of Governor-elect Eugene Tal- 
madge, Georgia’s champion of “white 
supremacy.” Talmadge, elected Novem- 
ber 5 to su d Gov. Ellis Arnall, was 
to have been sworn in January 14. 
Neither Georgia’s old constitution nor 
the new one which voters approved in 
November says clearly who should take 
office in case of a governor-elect’s death. 

Herman Talmadge, sof of the Gover- 
nor-elect, claims that he should have the 
office because he received the most 
write-in votes (1,000). M. E. Thomp- 
son, state revenue commissioner who 
was elected lieutenant-governor, be- 
lieves the governorship is legally his. 
The Georgia constitution bars a gover- 
nor from succeeding himself. But Gov. 
Arnall offered to remain in office until 
Thompson is sworn in, and then resign. 

What’s Behind It: The governorship 
fight is a continuation of the battle in 
the Democratic primary election last 
fall—Gov. Arnall’s “liberal” forces vs. 
Talmadge’s “white supremacy” ranks. 
In the primary, Talmadge defeated 
James V. Carmichael, Gov. Arnall’s can- 
didate. The U. S. Supreme Court may 
have te choose the new Governor. 


New Try for Youth Training 


What Happened: Nine prominent 
civilians began a study of possible uni- 
versal training for America’s youth. The 
Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training was appointed by President 
Truman to study various plans and rec- 
ommend whatever program is necessary 
for the national security. 

What's Behind It: With the Draft 
Act due to expire March 15, the Army 
and Navy are more anxious than ever 
to have a trained reserve. Their original 
program was turned down by the last 
Congress. President Truman hopes his 
committee can produce a plan to meet 
the objections to universal training 
raised last year, and still produce an 
adequately trained reserve. 


UNIONS CHART WAGE DEMANDS FOR 1947 


ClO’s Nathan Report, challenged by 


industry, asks increases without higher prices. 


As 1947 opened, there were fewer 
men on strike than at any time since 
V-J Day. But the industry-labor front 
was hardly quiet. Union contracts with 
most large industrial corporations ex- 
pire during the winter months. Labor 
unions were ready to press for higher 
wages. 

The wage demands vary from union 
to union and industry to industry. The 
wage increase demands by the “Big 
Three” CIO unions (steel, autos, elec- 
trical equipment) were estimated at 25 
cents an hour. 

To back its arguments for widespread 
wage increases the CIO issued the 
Nathan report. This report, “A National 
Wage Policy for 1947,” was prepared 
by Robert R. Nathan Associates, private 
consulting economists. The report urged 
a 21 per cent boost in wages in man- 
ufacturing industries. It pointed to the 
falling purchasing power of most Ameri- 
can families. Higher prices mean that 
families can buy fewer goods. But since 
1944, said the report, “corporate profits 
after taxes have risen about 50 per 
cent.” Concluded Mr. Nathan, “a fur- 
ther substantial wage increase without 
a general price rise is possible, justifiable 
and essential. 


Industrial leaders immediately chal- 
lenged the Nathan report. Walter B. 
Weisenberger, executive vice president 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers disagreed that there had been 
a “decline in real weekly wages.” Sines 
1938, he said, weekly earnings of fae- 
tory workers have doubled, while liv- 
ing costs have climbed less than 50 
per cent. . 

In an article criticizing the Nathan 
report, Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, a Har- 
vard economist, opposed the idea of 
uniform wage increases within indus- 
tries. Many corporations with lower- 
than-average profits, he said, would 
have to cut down on employment and 
production, because they could not af- 
ford to pay higher wages. Other com- 
panies, with larger profits, would be 
unable to lower prices. 

Meantime, many unions were suing 
employers for nearly a billion dollars 
in back pay. The cases are the result 
of a six-year-old Federal District Court 
case, upheld recently by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. In 1941, the United 
Pottery Workers (CIO) claimed back 
pay for 1,100 employees of the Mount 
Clemens (Mich.) Pottery Company. 
The union said the company failed to 





International News Phote 


Classmates from Tokyo school for children of Allied soldiers and civil- 
ians, using ear phones, listen intently to trial of Jap war criminals. 
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British Combine 


Although there have been official denials, 
it is widely believed that PRINCESS ELIZA- 
BETH, heiress to the British throne, and 
PRINCE PHILIP of Greece are engaged. 


pay for a fifteen-minute lunch period, 
and for time spent walking to and from 
the company gate and in other pre- 
liminaries to actual work. This time, 
claimed the union, was “working time” 


‘as provided for by the Fair Labor Stand- 


ards Act of 1938. Unde- the law, work- 
ers may claim triple wages for pay they 
are entitled to and do not collect. 


48 Yanks at Oxford 


What Happened: The cheerful ac- 
cents of 48 Americans will echo through 
the ancient halls of Britain’s Oxford 
University next autumn. The 48 men, 
all less than 30 years old, are winners 
of Rhodes scholarships, the first awarded 
since before World War II. 

The scholarships were established by 
Cecil John Rhodes, nineteenth century 
explorer, financier, and colonist. In his 
will, Rhodes provided funds for study 
at Oxford for men of the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire, the United 
States, and Germany. 

The Rhodes scholars spend a year 
at Oxford, with their expenses met from 
the Rhodes fund. Normally, 32 Ameri- 
cans are chosen each year. Because of 
the interruption caused by the war, 48 
were chosen for 1947. They represent 
83 states and 35 colleges and uni- 
versities. All but five are war veterans. 

What's Behind It: The story behind 
the Rhodes scholarships is the saga of 
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one of Britain’s most famous empire 
builders. Rhodes left England in 1870 
to visit his brother in South Africa. He 
went there to recover his health, but 
within three years, he had amassed a 
fortune at the Kimberley diamond mines 
in South Africa. 

Rhodes returned home to attend 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1881. 
He died in 1902 at the age of 49, just 
as the Boer War in South Africa was 
ending. 

Always a leader of men, Rhodes did 
not want his scholarships to go to “mere 
bookworms.” The men, now selected 
by an international committee, were to 
“esteem the performance of public 
duties as their highest aim.” Among the 
2,215 scholars have been Senator J. 
William Fulbright of Arkansas, Chris- 
topher Morley, author, and Elmer Davis, 
wartime director of the Office of War 
Information. Included in the 1947 
group is Charles G. Bolte, chairman of 
the American Veterans Committee. 


Sededuen for Burma? 


What Happened: “The Burmese 
people should attain their self-govern- 
ment by the quickest and most con- 
venient way possible. . . . We do not 
desire to retain within the Common- 
wealth and Empire any unwilling 
peoples.” 

With these words, Britain’s Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee announced to 
Parliament that Burma could have her 
freedom practically on her own terms. 
He said he hoped the Burmese would 
decide to remain within the British 
Commonwealth. Attlee invited a dele- 
gation from the southeast Asian coun- 
try to come to London this month to 
discuss the matter. 

The British Labor Government's offer 
was immediately criticized by former 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 
Churchill claimed the government was 
hastening “the decline and fall of the 
British Empire.” 

What’s Behind It: Long a part of 
India, Burma became a separate unit 
of the British Commonwealth in 1937. 
Jungle-wild and swampy, Burma is the 
size of Texas, and has a population of 
14,000,000. The tin-and-teakwood land 
was the scene of some of the bitterest 
fighting of World War II. 

Britain’s offer of independence is 
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similar to her offer to India. And as in 
India, there have been threats of vio- 
lence to achieve freedom. Burma’s 
present leader is U Aung San. He had 
previously demanded that the British 
quit Burma by January 31. U Aung San 
was encouraged to take this definite 
stand against Britain by his principal 
rival, Thakin Than Thun, leader of the 


Burmese Communists. 


Unrest in Indo-China 


What Happened: The world’s young- 
est nation found that it wasn’t quite 
sure how big (or how little) it was. 
The nation is Viet Nam, the inde- 
pendent republic of the Annamese 
people. It was “born” on March 6, 1946, 
when it separated from French Indo- 
China, south of China and east of Siam. 

The French government agreed last 
spring that a Viet Nam republic should 
be established on the eastern coast of 
French Indo-China, to be made up of 
the provinces of Tonkin and part of 
Annam. Ho Chi Minh, Annamese lead- 
er, was recognized as president. Now, 
Annamese nationalists claim that all of 
Annam, as well as the French colony 
of Cochin China (to the south of the 
peninsula) should be part of the Viet 
Nam republic. 

Violence has broken out within Viet 
Nam. France sent Gen. Jacques Leclerc, 
noted World War II general, to Indo- 


China to help settle matters. The fight-_ 


ing, centered in the capital city of 
Hanoi, started over a customs dispute 
between the French and the Annamese. 

What’s Behind It: Throughout south- 
east Asia, nationalist movements have 
spread rapidly and deeply since World 
War II. French Indo-China, one-third 
larger than France itself, has a popula- 
tion of 25,000,000. About three-fourths 
of these people are Annamites. The 
Annamites are the most advanced 
people among the Indo-Chinese. They 
have worked actively for independence 
ever since the end of the Japanese oc- 
cupation of their land during the war. 


U. N. News Briefs 


The United Nations Security Council 
voted to send an investigating’ commit- 
tee to the Balkans to look into Greek 
complaints that Yugoslavia, Albania, 
and Bulgaria are supporting organized 
raids into Greek territory. 

Great Britain was the first nation to 
withdraw her ambassador* from Spain 
following the U.N. General Assembly 
recommendation that all nations with- 
draw their diplomatic missions from 
Spain. The U. S. ambassador returned 
here before the U.N. action. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


IFE can be beautiful when the 
“lights of your life” sit near you in 
Ancient History Class. With such a 

pleasant arrangement, Cleopatra’s 
conquests don’t seem so ancient after 
all. And you'd rather be in your own 
saddle shoes than Mark Antony's 
sandals! 


But sometimes your heart is im- 
practical enough to allow itself to 
throb for a lad or lass ‘who's “far, ‘ar 
away — or at least ten miles away in 
a math class at Fairport High. In 
such cases it’s harder to concentrate 
on the Roman Empire. Or, even if 
youre willing to devote your affec- 
tions to the personnel at hand, maybe 
you attend a boys’ school or a girls’ 
school. This letter from our mailbag 
points out the problem of how to 
conquer the distance in your date 
life. 

Dear Gay Head, 

I've been reading your advice to 
“would-be daters” for a long time, and 
I think it’s swell. But you seem to take 
it for granted that your readers go to 
co-ed schools. How about some advice 
to the poor fellows (I’m one of them) 
who don’t have the pleasure of attend- 
ing such a marvelous institution, but 
go to a high school “strictly stag”? 


Here's to the stags: 


So, Mom and Dae think your educa- 
tion profits with the gals out of sight. 
Mom and Dad may be right. But “out 
of sight” isn’t necessarily “out of mind.” 
And you're worrying that the boys in 
the co-ed classes are building up a big 
advantage in the social graces. How can 
you keep in the running? 

If you don’t have the opportunity “to 
make friends and influence certain 
people” in between-class conversations, 
you may have to develop into an extra- 
good letter writer. Friendship is always 
based on similar interests and enthu- 
siasms. A good healthy correspondence 
is your best ally in impressing Carol 
that Jones Prep or the Barber Voca- 
tional. School for Boys is a great in- 
stitution. Make your letters frequent, 
brief, and lively. Tell Carol about your 
school activities and friends, Start a 
discussion on your future careers. And 
don’t forget to put the focus on Carol 


at least half the time. Ask what she’s 


been doing. How did her Junior Play 
come out? Has her Dad agreed to let 


her learn to drive? Has she read the 
new John Tunis book? A letter full of 
questions demands an answer. 

Don't let your letters get “sweet and 
sentimental.” That kind of talk looks 
pretty silly when it’s down on paper. 
And, if the outpourings of your. heart 
look silly, Carol’s apt to get a kick out 
of passing your letter around to the 
girls as “the ravings of some character 
I know.” Make Carol take you seriously. 
You want her to think you're a lively 
fellow, not a lovelorn prisoner pining 
away in your cell. 

If your correspondence has style and 
spirit, you'll rate a date with Carol 
when your school has a party, dance, 
or basketball game. And here’s another 
bit of strategy. When you're inviting 
a girl from another school to a party, 
ask her well in advance of the occasion. 
You don’t know what may be going 
on at her own school. And you want 
plenty of time to iron out the details 


ly fy Ted. 


of transportation, dress, etc., by mail. 
When a girl has to make special prep- 
arations for a date, she likes to be 
able to plan ahead. 

There’s no reason why a school for 
Boys Only or for Girls Only should 
handicap you on the social side: But 
there’s one hazard we've observed. Go- 
ing to a girls’ school is likely to make 
you think of boys as a strange species. 
Instead of treating them as the buddies, 
comrades or friends that they naturally 
become in a co-ed institution, you begin 
to think of them as Lords of the Earth. 
You may think you have to cultivate 
a coy, frail approach. It’s not true! 

On the other hand, your attendance 
of a boys’ school is likely to make you 
forget your manners. You become so 
accustomed to the football crowd that 
you use the same rough tactics on the 
girls. You, too, may forget that mem- 
bers of the cpposite sex make good 
friends; you may start figuring they’re 
only good for “pitching the woo.” That’s 
not true either. Real romance always 
begins as friendship. 

Q. If I invite a girl from out of town 
for a dance and a week-end party, what 
arrangements should I make? 


If you want a “yes” to your invite 
tion, give Nance full details of your 
plans so she'll have a clear picture of 
the situation when she asks her mother’s 
permission. 

The Number One question is where 
is Nance to stay. If the dance is to be 
in your home town, it will be natural 
to invite her to stay at your home. In 
this case, your invitation should be ac- 


companied by one from your mother, * 


It would also be permissable—if Nance 
knows a girl in your town—for you to 
arrange to have her stay’at her friend's 
home. But if a girl does you the favor 
of helping you entertain your guest, 
you should see that she has a date for 
all the festivities of the week-end. 

If the party is at your prep school 
(not in your home town), there may be 
a chaperoned dormitory given over to 
the exclusive use of guests. Any such 
arrangements should be carefully ex- 
plained to your date in advance. 

Nance will also need to know the 
exact nature of your “partying.” Is the 
dance to be formal? Do you expect 
her to arrive dressed for the dance, or 
will there be a place where she can 
dress when she arrives? If you're plan- 
ning a skating party on Satusday, better 
mention warm clothes. 

You should also make a careful sur- 
vey of the transportation situation. Tell 
Nance what train or bus she might 
take; make clear when and where you 
will meet her. You should also indicate 
when her parents may expect her home. 

These arrangements are only the be- 
ginning of your responsibility. When 
Nance arrives, make sure she is intro- 
duced to all your friends. Arrange ahead 
of time to trade dances with some of 
your chums and their dates. They'll be 
glad to oblige. They want to see their 
dates get a whirl, too. 

There’s nothing more exciting for a 
girl than an “away from home party,” if 
her escort has planned the schedule 
carefully. And there’s nothing more dis- 
illusioning than a week-end which fiz- 
zles because of haphazard planning. 
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20th-Century Country Doctor 

A country doctor in. Maryland has 
discovered one of the best applications 
we know of for the new automobile tele- 
service you've heard so much 
about. He’s had a telephone installed 
in his car to enable his patients to call 
him while he’s out on his rounds.—R. C. 


Double-Crossing the Daisy 

Florists have a trick for turning white 
daisies any color of the rainbow. They 
stop watering the flowers for three days 
before cutting them. Immediately after 
cutting, the daisies are put into buckets 
of water to which dye has been added. 
As the stems drink up the water, the 
blossoms turn red, blue. yellow, etc. 


Escalator Efficiency 
Subway escalators in France operate 
only when someone is on board. An 
electric eye starts the motor the minute 


* @ passenger mounts the first step. When 


the passenger steps off the escalator, 
the motor stops— unless another pas- 
senger has come aboard. This enables 
the escalators to operate all night with- 
out upping the city’s electric bills. 


Design by Tschaikovsky 

Movie actor Steve Cochran has a 
Wyoming terrier called Tschaikovsky. 
Tschaikovsky takes a great interest in 
the improvements Steve has been mak- 
ing around his new home in Benedict 
Canyon. 

Recently Steve spent a whole week- 
end laying « concrete walk. Tschaikov- 
sky, chained to a nearby avocado tree, 
watched the operation attentively. 

When the actor had troweled the 
fresh concrete to a smooth surface, he 
went inside to clean up. In his absence, 
Tschaikovsky gnawed through his leash 
and frolicked all over Steve’s handiwork. 

The penalty for this spree was not 
what Tschaikovsky might have ex- 
pected. When Steve surveyed the dam- 
age, he collared the mutt and led him 
back and forth over the wet concrete 
until a pattern of dog tracks was im- 
printed over the total length of the 
walk. Now that the concrete has hard- 
ened, the tracks appear to be a de- 
liberate and clever design. And they 
have an added value in that they make 
the path skid-proof in wet weather. 

(Tschaikovsky got a bone for his in- 
ventiveness. ) —ALLEN ALBRIGHT 
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TO SINK INTO A 
BOWL OF NABISCO 


SHREDDED 








\ 
ind, to look forward to! 


Say, that sonny is lucky to have 
such a treat in store ... but so are 
you! Because you can look for- 
ward to swell-tasting Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat tomorrow morn- 
ing. Pour on milk and sink your 
teeth into those crunchy whole 
wheat biscuits...that’s a breakfast 
to help you grow up strong! Fix 
it with fruit ...eat it hot or cold! 
Ask Mom to buy Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat — the Package 
with the picture of Niagara Falls. 











The Thief 


(Continued) 


My father gave me his dinner bucket 
and I carried it for him. My father 
gave my mother his coat and she carried 
the coat over her arm. We walked with 
proud dignity into our delicious-smel- 
ling house, delicious because of the 
prepared dinner, and my father sat 
down in the first chair he came to and 
seemed to crumble like a piece of 
dried bread. He sat in the chair. He 
was very tired; he looked into the walls 
of his house and then through the walls 
into depths I had never penetrated. 

“What is wrong, man?” my mother 
said. “You're quiet; you say nothing.” 

“Are you sick? does your stomach 
hurt?” I asked. 

My father smiled. “I don’t hurt any- 
where. I am whole. I am complete, my 
son. But look at me, the lines about 
my face. I am an old one.” 

“How old are you?” I asked. “Are 
you twenty?” 

My father laughed. “Twenty? When 
you are twenty you are still a child, 
still really only an infant.” 

“Then how old are you?” 

My mother moved about in the gray- 
ing kitchen, rattling the pans, rattling 
the dishes, making supper noises with 
her hands and with whatever was in.the 
cupboard, and my father only smiled. 
It was as if the question I had asked 
had been much too silly to deserve an 
answer and that there were no words 
for it, nothing but simply being there 
in the chair looking tired, as if looking 
tired were the only evidence of age 
and weariness and the absence of 
laughter. Even to my mother, he offered 
no answer. 


Gee ee 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


GEORGE FREITAG was intro- 
duced in Senior Scholastic last spring 
through an essay entitled “The 
Wheel in the Snow.” He wrote es- 
pecially for us that sketch of his 
high school days and his early strug- 
gles to decide upon a career for him- 
self. This story was not written for 
us, but it might as well have been, 
for it is peculiarly fitting to an issue 
featuring Labor. It has a ring of sin- 
cerity and authenticity, so that the 
reader accepts readily its theme that 
not only professional and business 
men are cut adrift when they retire, 
but laboring men as well. 

Mr. Freitag’s first novel, The Lost 
land (Coward-McCann), will appear 
at about the same time as this story. 








But after the-meal, when we were 
sitting in the kitchen and the bustling 
insects were in the unborn garden wait- 
ing for the garden’s life to emerge, my 
father leaned back in his rocker and 
held his hands out before him. 

“Well,” he said in a joking and half- 
whimsical voice which was only surface 
gaiety. “Well, I am a retired one now.” 
He quickly replaced his hands, fixed 
them firmly upon the armrests of the 
rocker, as if to hold himself down, like 
a moored balloon or an anchored ship. 

Retired meant that he was rich and 
did not need to work again. On a hill 
in a house above the town there was 
a man who was rich, and he did nothing 
all day, had stepped out of all kinds 
of businesses. He sat around and did 
nothing. And now here was my father 
looking not at all like this retired one 
and having no riches and no beautiful 
house on a hill overlooking the city, 
and surely he was not able to retire. 

My mother stood like a statue in the 
room waiting for my father to speak, 
and when he spoke his voice was soft 
and timid, like something frightened, 
like something weakened and dispirited. 

“I got too old for them,” he said. 
“Everything moves faster today. I 
couldn’t keep up, had to rest once in 
a while. I broke down and now I am 
home.” He looked about him, his eyes 
taking in everything he had amassed 
in the many years of working every 
day: a few chairs, a table, a cupboard, 
an icebox and only a few other neces- 
sary items such as a china closet for 
the fanciest of things and a phonograph 
for evening music and a green carpet 
for the living room and a porch swing. 
Not much more. In the cellar, there 
was a toolbox and a washing machine 
and a red barrel to catch rainwater, 
and a pile of kindling chopped clean 
and even, and a place for jellies and 
preserves, and a bin, the bottom of 
which was filled with wrinkled potatoes. 
Nothing more. A green basin to wash 
your hands in. These were the things 
my father acquired through having 
worked many years in the mill. He 
used to go to work every morning 
earlier than the sun, and come back 
late at night. The whistle blew in the 
morning and again at night, and, for 
all the years that the work held out 
for him, the whistle regulated our lives 
and we had become in many ways a 
slave to the sound. 

“Listen,” one of us would say. “There 
goes the whistle.” And then, depending 
upon whether it was morning or eve- 
ning, we began to perform -certain 
things knowing that the result involved 
my father. 

And now, with my father going into 
the sort of retirement that is given to 
the wornout things, we could unburden 





ourselves of the whistle’s voice; we no 
longer had to pay attention to it even 
if it went on blowing for a lifetime yet. 

“Listen to the old woman scream,” 
my father used to say of the whistle. 

But the first morning of my father’s 
retirement came, and my father was up 
with the whistle. A week went by and 
each morning the whistle’s whine called 
to my father. It was as if all the years 
my father had given to the mill had not 
yet been enough, and tha” the selfish 
whistle, having an enormous appetite 
for still another life and another, wanted 
a little more, wanted the remaining 
years of my father’s life, wanted the 
seven fingers of my father’s hands. He 
had already given three to the mill, 
years ago, and now the whistle was 
hungry again. And my father always 
crawled out of his bed when the whistle 
blew, sat on the edge of the bed in 
his underwear, in the early morning 
dark, listening to the calling, teasing 
whistle. 

All the years had passed in the mill 
and each day he had given something 
of himself to the energy of the mill. A 
little of his own youth, a little of a quick 
smile and even courage were given 
to the appetite of the mill, fed to it 
like an animal coming to the fence 
for a bite of a red apple. You could 
tell that a thief had been at work upon 
my father. 

The spring passed ana so did the 
summer, and by the time fall eame we 
all seemed to know that even though 
my father did not go into the mill each 
day he had already left so much of him- 
self in it that he sat, now quietly by 
the fire most of the day. He made me 
remember discarded toys in the attic, 
things I had forgotten to use again, 
old worn-out playthings, broken-down 
trucks and streetcars and locomotives. 
He seemed like something you couldn't 
throw away for sentimental reasons but 
for which you no longer had any use. 
And now in the early days of the au- 
tumn when it rained almost every day, 
washing into the gutters all the old 
leaves of summer, patting back into 
the earth again everything that had 
once grown in the gardens, my father 
stood a long time at the window facing 
the mill. He could see the black stacks 
of the mill, could see the smoke belch- 
ing out and then being pressed down 
and scattered by the winds and rain. 

And then suddenly he turned. He 
walked to the cellar door and opened 
it and went down the stairs to his little 
workshop by the furnace where he had 
begun, months before, working with the 
finest piece of wood and a sharp knife, 
a model ship. He had in those other 
months worked at it piecemeal, a little 
in the evenings and on Sundays, being 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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MAGNIFICENT DOLL (Univer- 
WY sal. Produced by Jack Skirball. 
Directed by Frank Borzage.) 


One movie critic recently expressed 
a wistful hope that he wouldn’t have to 
see any more movies that proved the 
Suez Canal was built because Tyrone 
Power loved Loretta Young! We hope 
our friend was spared Magnificent Doll. 
This handsome historical romance seems 
to suggest that our American democracy 
was set on its feet because the beautiful 
Dolly Todd chose to marry soft-spoken 
James Madison, the champion of de- 
mocracy, rather than the proud and 
traitorous Aaron Burr. 

Although people like Thomas Jef- 


. ferson and Alexander Hamilton turn up 


every other minute, we warn you that 
history is taking a holiday in this film. 
Aaron Burr, James Madison, and Dolly 
Todd all knew each other well, but it 
is doubtful that their relationship made 
quite the perfect triangle that the film 
suggests. However, it is possible to en- 
joy most of the film as entertainment. 
The scene we found too hard to take 
was the final one in which Dolly makes 
a soap box oration on the principles 
of democracy to save her old friend, 
Aaron Burr, from a mob lynching. 

Ginger Rogers, as the “magnificent 
Doll,” is still Ginger Rogers showing off 
an extensive wardrobe. David Niven is 
a little “too cute” as the dapper Aaron 
Burr. But we nearly got our money's 
worth out of Burgess Meredith’s delight- 
ful portrayal of the droll-humored, 
though slightly staid, Madison. This 
may not be the history book Madison, 
but we've a hunch Meredith makes 
the man more charming. 


THE WICKED LADY (Universal- 
od International. Produced by R. J. 
Minney. Directed by Leslie Arliss.) 


All the corny melodramatics that a 
film maker ever dreamed up have been 
assembled in this one English movie. 
To make matters even more disappoint- 
ing, the three starring roles are filled by 
three of Britain’s top box-office stars 
(James Mason, Margaret Lockwood, 
and Patricia Roc). 

The story is concerned with the do- 
ings of the upper class back in the time 
of Charles I. The faults of this film are 


so fascinating that we recommend your 








seeing it as an illustration of How Not 
to Make a Movie. If Director Leslie 
Arliss had had a bit of imagination, he 
could have successfully produced The 
Wicked Lady as a comedy. As it is, a 
complicated plot of intrigue and high- 
way robbery is burlesqued to the point 
of being silly. 


MY BROTHER TALKS TO. 


“ HORSES (MGM. Produced by 
Samuel Marx. Directed by Fred 
Zinneman.) 


This film is based on Morton Thomp- 
son’s whimsical short story about Lewie 
Penrose, a little boy who could talk to 
horses. Horses would tell Lewie any- 
thing, including the “dope” on the races. 
This made Lewie pretty popular in 
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racing circles. But one day Lewie 
started to grow up. He learned about 
death. And he discovered that he didn’t 
detest little girls any more, With this 
adult point of view, Lewie found he 
had lost his power of communicating 
with horses. That was all, but the story 
had a lot of charm. 

“Butch” Jenkins plays the part of 
Lewie, and Peter Lawford plays Lewie's 
older brother. We like both “Butch” and 
Peter, but the movie doesn’t turn out 
as well as the story. The movie script 
had to be padded to make a feature- 
length film. The additional material con- 
sists largely of the antics of one of those 
“wacky” families that frequently turn 
up on the screen. This one is less con- 
vincing and less comical than most. 








How to gain a gal on a train 





1. Boarding the train, you spot the en- 
trancing Elissa having suitcase trouble. 
You rush gallantly to her rescue. As a 
knight, you lack a white horse, but your 
handsome Arrow Shirt, Tie, and Hand- 
kerchief will be just as effective. 





3. With Herculean strength, you heave 
it aloft. A crash landing springs the lock. 
Skates and ski shoes spill everywhere! 
Now you've done it! You mop your brow 
with your man-size Arrow Handkerchief 
that blends with your smart Arrow Tie. 





3 a i E 
2. No porters around, so you offer to 
hustle your muscle. Boy! Her suitcase 
sure is heavy! Couldn’t be as valuable, 
though, as your cargo of trim Arrow 
Shirts—Mitoga cut for fit and Sanforized- 
labeled for fabric shrinkage less than 1%. 





4. Elissa proclaims there’s no damage 
done, then suggests that you sit out the 
trip with her. You’re on the right track 
now! MORAL: When you wear Arrow to 
the station, romance may be your desti- 
nation. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear + Sports Shirts 


IGH school boys and girls in the 

United States disagree on the ques- 
tion of lowering the voting age to 18 
years, according to results of the latest 
survey conducted by the Institute of 
Student Opinion under the sponsorship 
of Scholastic Magazines. Fifty-one per 
cent of 40,961 high school boys polled 
are in favor of lowering the voting age 
to 18 years; 44 per cent are opposed; 
and 5 per cent are undecided. By a 
slight margin high school girls oppose 
lowering the voting age. Forty-eight 
per cent of 45,620 girls polled oppose 
an 18-year-old voting age; 47 per cent 
favor it; and 5 per cent are undecided. 


H. S. Boys Favor 18-Year-Oli 
Voting Age; Girls Opposed 


The girls’ vote shows a decided shift 
in opinion since 1944 when a majority 
of girls, as well as boys, approved low- 
ering the voting age. The following 
table indicates the changes in high 
school student opinion on questions of 
lowering the voting age, as recorded 
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packed tins of Planters Peanuts 


Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Anyone under the age of 21 may 
compete. 

2. After completing the puzzle, 
write a sentence of 18 words or 
less, beginning “I like Planters 
Peanuts because—,” and contain- 
ing at least 3 words from the puzzle. 
3. Each contestant may submit 
more than one entry. Send empty 


ENTER THE “MR. PEANUT” 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


100 Honorable Mentions — 2 vacuum 



































Planters Peanut bag or wrapper 
with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
page write your name, age, home 
address, city and state. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 
Editor, 14th Floor, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., to arrive 
by midnight, March 4, 1947. No en- 
tries accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those 
submitting complete and correct 
solutions to the puzzle and whose 
statements are considered most ac- 
curate and suitable for advertising 


ACROSS 


1. What t from eat- 
ii Planters Peanuts. 

4. What Planters Peanuts 
8. Gicthes. 

Hy Single unit. 

10. Obtain or become. 

11. Soft coat of hair that 
covers mony animals. 


12. Yes. 
4 Foot (abbrev.) 

—— of the Old Testa- 
18. Wanutacturers of crisp 


22. . formed. 
23. Company (abbrev.) 
Kind of fish. 

26. To regret. 
sonal pronoun. 
food. 
from 
starts 


which 
playing 
hole. 


. Steamship ) 

. From noon till midnight. 

, Louisiana (abbrev.) 

. In the Year of Our ed, 
Northeast (abbrev. 


DOWN 


. Whet Planters prepares 


for your enjoyment. 


favorite. 
. Capital of Latvia. 
A color. 


. Pertaining to a cer- 


tain time. 


9. At a distance. 


Particle used to show 
where. 


Lb Objective case of AD 





a choice. ™ 


abbrev. 











by three polls conducted by the Insti- 
tute of Student Opinion. 


Against No Opinics 
53% 


May, 1943 
Total Vote 43% 
Nov., 1944 
Total Vote 
Boys 
Girls 
Today 
Total Vote 
Boys 51% 45% 
Girls 47% 48% 


The Institute of Student Opinion con- 
ducts polls regularly during the school 
year through its membership of more 
than 1575 high school newspapers 
throughout the United States. Students 
vote by individual ballot and, after 
the poll has been taken in their respec- 
tive schools, are interviewed by student 
reporters as to the reasons for their 
opinions. 

An analysis of the interviews in this 
poll indicates that the drop in the num- 
ber of students favoring a change is 
due to a general discrediting of the 
common expression “old enough to fight, 
old enough to vote.” Opinion was fre- 
quently expressed that this phrase is 
fallacious and much over-used. Among 
reasons frequently mentioned, the fol- 
lowing are typical: 

“The idea that people are old enough 
to vote if they’re old enough to fight 
is cock-eyed. At 18, boys are physically 
mature, so they're capable of fighting. 
But, at 18, most of us don’t have the 
judgment or knowledge to be able to 
vote intelligently.” 

“Nol Most 18-year-olds are inclined 
to be led on and the majority of them 
haven't the will power to stand up for 
themselves and make up their own 
minds. They need experience and out- 
side association with the problem of 
voting before they go to the polls.” 

Representative opinions of those who 
approved lowering the voting age to 
18 years were: 

“I think that eighteen-year-olds have 
a better knowledge of the government; 
and know politicians just as well as 
adults; and they are more apt to support 
their convictions, instead of a certain 
political party as adults do.” 

“Voting will create a greater sense 
of responsibility among young people, 
and will develop an interest in govern- 
ment affairs.” 

“The younger set has more recently 
studied government and so can vote 
more intelligently.” 


52% 
52% 
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Dream Team 


KAY, folks, here it is — the super all- 

American football team of 1946, 
picked for you by hundreds of experts 
all over the country. 

As you can see in the table, I took the 
six best all-American teams, laid ‘em 
side by side and counted noses. The 
players who got the most votes in each 
position became my super team. 

Six players were picked by everybody 
-Weldon Humble, Burr Baldwin, 
Johny Lujack, Doc Blanchard, Glenn 
Davis, and Charlie Trippi. 

For the first time in the 11 years ] 
have been picking super teams for Scho- 
lastic Magazines, all the experts saw eye 
to eye on the backfield. 

Just three of our 1945 choices repeat- 
ed this year — Hubert Bechtol, Glenn 
Davis and Doc Blanchard. Four of our 
1945 all-stars — Warren Amling, George 


. Savitsky, Herman Wedemeyer and Bob 


Fenimore — couldn’t make the grade in 
1946. 

While Amling and -Savitsky picked 
up a few votes, neither Wedemeyer nor 
Fenimore won a single mention. It 
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wasn't because they played such bad 
football last season. It was just that 
Trippi and Lujack, both returned war 
veterans, were slightly sensational. 

Army and Notre Dame, with two 
choices each, shared team honors. Since 
they owned the best teams in the land 
in 1946, that was to be expected. 

U. C. L. A. and Georgia, however, 
were the only major teams to go through 
the season unbeaten and untied. The 
Cadets and the Fighting Irish spoiled 
each other’s record by playing a score- 
less tie. 

Most experts agreed that Glenn Davis 
was the best player of the year, with 
his buddy, Doc Blanchard, just a shade 
behind. Last year it was just the re- 


verse. Doc was the Big Noise and Glenn 
the Second Fiddle. 

A lot of experts considered Charlie 
Trippi, Georgia’s triple-threat back, the 
best of the lot. Called a “coach on the 
field” because he never made a mistake, 
Charlie passed, kicked and ran with 
strictly straight-A results. 

Looking ahead to next year, you can 
bet on two things: One, Army, after 
three undefeated seasons, is likely to 
lose at least two games; and, two, Notre 
Dame is going to rate Class A. 

How come? Simple — the Cadets will 
lose nine first-stringers through gradua- 
tion. The Irish will lose only two, and 
they have an army of replacements. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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The Thief 


(Concluded) 


careful with all the details, working 
quietly and easily. But something had 
interrupted the work, something too big 
for him to fight, something as large as 
the life he was living. It was, in a way, 
the mill. Everything that he had been 
wanting to build into the boat, the 
part of the man I knew as my father, 
all the tenderness and good humor, 
all the days of health and laughter and 
spirit, had to be given first to the mill, 
so that by the time he arrived home 
there was nothing left to give the ship. 

We could hear him down there lift- 
ing and putting down the tools with 
which he worked. He seemed to be 
making many attempts, and each time 
there was no thing he could find to 
give the ship. We heard him place it 
in the cupboard down there; we heard 
him closing the cupboard door. 

In a moment he was again in the 
kitchen. He put on his hat and coat 
and my mother asked him where he 
was going, but he never answered. He 
went out of the house and down. the 
street. 

Toward the end of the afternoon a 
Buick stopped in front of our house. 
In it was a man from the mill bringing 
my father home. 7 

My father got out of the Buick on 
the one side, and the man who drove 
it got out on the other side, and then 
he helped my father onto the porch. 
The two men stood at the doorway and 
were like strangers, both of them, while 
my mother ran to open the door. 

“It was raining so hard,” my father 
said, “that they had to bring me home 
from the mill.” 

My mother looked hard at the man, 
and he nodded that it was the truth, 
that my father had been in the mill that 
day. “He wandered into the mill. He 
said there were some things he wanted 
to look at, so we let him in.” 

My father walked into the kitchen, 

“Is he well?” my mother whispered 
to the man from the mill. 

“I am sure he is all right,” the man 
said. “He walked all around the inside 
of the mill and finally he told us he 
was ready to go home.” 

My mother thanked the man, asked 
him in for a cup of coffee, but he re- 
fused and went away, and my mother 
closed the door as if .it were not a door 
at all but a page out of a book of some 
kind, a turbulent chapter finished and 
a marker placed quietly by. She brushed 
a few strands of loose-hanging hair back 
from her forehead and walked quietly 
into the kitchen where she seemed to 


-know my father would be sitting in his 


favorite rocker, and there he was, when 
she got there. 


“What did you do in the mill today?” 
my mother asked of my father, speak- 
ing out her words to have them sound 
as those same words had sounded ip 
the house at evening in the other days, 

My father looked closely at his hands 
“I just walked around Jooking things 
over,” he said. He allowed a long silence 
to happen between them. “I crawled 
through a window like a thief at work, 
I guess everybody in the mill saw me 
crawl through, but I crawled through 
anyhow and walked around in the mill, 
I upset boxes of greases and overturned 
chunks of steel, little pieces of it, you 
know, and looked into all the barrels 
and cribs and even in the furnace where 
they melt the steel. And nobody came 
to stop me. I guess it was silly. And 
finally I came home.” 

My mother, who seemed in that mo- 
ment to become more beautiful than 
she had ever been before, pulled up 
a little kitchen chair, a straight-backed 
one, and sat down beside my father. 
“And what were you looking for?” she 
asked. 

My father smiled. “It is hard to say 
now,” he said. “But now I guess I wasn't 
looking for anything; it’s silly.” 

The two of them sat there while the 
steady rain fell upon the house-roof 
and while daylight was leaving the 
sky. It was growing towards evening, 
towards the time of day when my father 
would have been coming home from 
work, and the two of them sat together 
in the kitchen of our house like two 
little statues side by side in the china 
closet. 

And presently, the darkness coming 
down now, my father’s shop whistle 
screamed above the sound of the rain 
upon the roof, and the two of them, 
sitting there, straightened a bit, as if 
someone had called a name, as if a voice 
were singing out in a wondrous song. 
And while the whistle sang and 
screamed and called, ‘my father sat 
quietly in his chair, and then he got 
up and walked to the door of the cellar 
and went down the steps to his work- 
bench, and we heard him opening once 
more the cupboard door where his 
model ship was kept. My mother con- 
tinued to sit where she had sat beside 
my father, leaning forward now with 
her ears to hear the first clean thrust 
of the knife upon the wood. And when 
it came, she rose from her chair and 
went about her own work, preparing 
the evening meal. She seemed to know 
that my father had really come home 
now, as if everything that the mill 
had stolen from him he had now stolen 
back. 


Reprinted from Charm Magazine. Copy- 
righted by Street & Smith Publications, 
Inc. 1946. 
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Oke-la-homa 


San Francisco.—Radio Australia, re- 
porting the disappearance of an impor- 
tant witness in the treason case of Maj. 
Charles Cousens, said today that Okla- 
homa may be in America, 

“One of the chief crown witnesses, 
Capt. George Guysi, a United States 
Anny intelligence officer, is said to have 
checked out of the Hotel Australia in 
Sydney and left a forwarding address 
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of a place called Oklahoma, probably 
in the United States,” the broadcast said. 

The reason Radio Australia thinks 
Oklahoma may be in this country is 
because Capt. Guysi “came to Australia 
from the United States.” 

o o . 

Oklahoma City.—Note to Radio Aus- 
tralia: 

Hotel Australia may forward Capt. 
George Guysi’s mail to Altus, Okla. 
(definitely in the United States). 

Capt. Guysi and his wife are expected 


in Altus tomorrow to visit her parents. 
United Press 


Relatively Speaking 

A certain man was the most constant 
arguer in the community. Whatever any- 
one said he disagreed with it. But one 
day one of the loungers at the crossroads 
store, in the course of a meandering con- 
versation, remarked: “I've heard tell 
that Cy Smith over at Boomtown was 
one of 19 sons.” 

The words no sooner said than the 
arguer laughed and sneered: “That's 
whar ye heard wrong, then,” he said. 
“Twa'nt Cy Smith at all. "Twas a 
brother o’ his’n.” 


L, & N. Employes’ Magazine 


Looking Backward 

A discharged GI, whose education 
had been interrupted by military service, 
enrolled at a university to finish ts 
course. After being.away for four years, 
he was finding it rather difficult to keep 
up with his subjects. One night, as he 
was trying to concentrate on his studies, 
he finally threw down his book and said: 
“Oh heck! The older I get, the less I 
think I know. I wish I was 17 again, 
when I knew everything.” 


Magazine Digest 


Embarrassing Moments 

The timid soul had just begun to drive 
across an -ntersection when the light 
turned from green to red. He had no 
choice but to keep on going, but in a 
moment he heard the police.aan’s whis- 
tle and pulled over. 

“Whatsamatter witcha?” shouted the 
cop gruffly. “You color blind? Or day- 
dreamin’?” 

“But, officer—” began the man, who 
sat quaking in his seat. 

“Don’t ‘but’ me,” said the policeman. 
“Tell it to the judge. I'm gonna write 
you a nice big ticket — er, ahem — say, 
buddy, can you lend me your pencil?” 


Classmate 


Aimed to Please 

“All very interesting,” said Miss Greg- 
ory to the motor car salesman, “and now 
show me the deterioration, will you? I 
hear it is heavy on these cars.” 

“To tell the truth, lady,” replied the 
supersalesman, “we found it a constant 
source of worry and had it removed al- 
together.” 
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“ONE GENERATION PLANTS 
TREES, THAT OTHERS MAY 
SIT IN THE SHADE” 


This pearl of wisdom, voiced 
thousands of years ago, would 


make an ideal Life Insurance 
slogan. 


Confucius knew the necessity 
for self-sacrifice in the progress 
of civilization and constantly 
urged his followers to practice 
it in their relations with their 


fellow men. 


The adequately - insured 
family breadwinner is a living 
example of belief in such con- 


cern for others. 
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Graduating from M.I.T. in 1935 with a B.S. degree in metallurgy, Jack 
Seaver enrolled in the Test Course for engineers at General Electric. After 
relief mi 


\N RS 
NY gp some time in the Research Laboratory, he was transferred to the 
\ \ est Lynn Works’ Laboratory where he began contributing to the metal- = 
Sa lurgy of permanent magnets. Guidi 
orking with metals and alloys, Jack not only must know how to make § Book we 
them, but he must know how to combine them in designing new and sv- display 
—_ types of electric and aircraft instruments. The magnets which he J find imy 
elps manufacture are used in the instruments, and for this reason Jack is } story. in 
interested in the application, design, and production of small electric ions. on 
5 ap aratus. : of the 1 
©/ EAGAN S is work has made possible the production of vectolite, comol, cunico, 
Much of Jack's boyhood was spent operat- and cunife—new nee alloys: He is still contributing much 
ition Pn pene HE le ae vom thy to what is already known about magnets—especially those which af 
tery, taking pictures and developing them, lightweight. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 
and carrying out chemical experiments. 
SW MDWAQ{WIA AMM . 
WS 
\ 
He attended school in Cohasset, Massachu- He and his family now live in an old colonial Contng to G.E., Jack earned the Colts 
1.T. he house which was built in about 1700. This Award in 1940 for his contribution in dev 
home in Marblehead has been redesigned oping techniques for the practica manufac 
ture of permanent-magnet materials for walt ievene 


setts. While going to college at M.I.T. 
became very — | interested in skiing and 
still spends many week-ends on ski trails of and equipped with modern conveniences 

without destroying its colonial charm. hour meter magnets. 


White Mountains. 
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What's NEW 
in Encyclopedias 


13-T 


Source Books for Youth Report Extensive Renovations and New Services 


First of two articles. Second will report what's neyin adult 
encyclopedias. — Editor 


OME of the first readers of a juvenile encyclopedia are 

now ordering it for their grandchildren. So an official of 
its publishing firm told us proudly. What he may be well 
proud of is the fact that young people of today will find the 
encyclopedia as timely as did children of 35 years ago. 

When the student is told to “look it up” he trustingly goes 
to the encyclopedia to find it there. It may be radar, peni- 
cillin, Eisenhower, United Nations. War and postwar events 
change the world, and science changes the pace of the times. 

"The reference book must keep up with those changes. 

A survey of the major encyclopedias shows that an enor- 
mous amount of planning and work has gone into the new 
editions. Also we find that their staffs follow more and more 
closely the direction of the public school curriculum. 

“Completely rebuilt, not merely revised.” is the self-ap- 
praisal of the WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA for 1947. 
Most of the text has been completely rewritten and the en- 
tire text simplified. The new, larger page makes possible the 
use of thousands of additional subjects and new illustrations. 
The reader will find a completely new series of maps — 
product maps, comparative area maps, location maps, and 
relief maps. 

Guiding the editors in the preparation of the new World 
Book were reports of extensive educational surveys. now on 
display in the Quarrie Reference Library. The student will 
find important subjects presented in five-fold fashion: the 
story, interpretive pictures, a follow-up outline, review ques- 
tions, and a list of related subjects for further study. The last 
of the 15 volumes is the Reading and Study Guide, provid- 
ing a classification for the contents. 

A reference service for users of the World Book entitles 
them to special information handled individually. Records 
of activity teaching experience, as well as an occupational 
guidance record, are added services for schools. 

Also changed in both appearance and text is the new set 
of COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. In addition to 
newly-designed covers and end papers there is a new page 
design for greater ease in locating references. Many pages 
of colored illustrations supplement the new black and white 
photographs. . 

In color alo are most of the new picture diagrams. Maps 
with places indexed on the reverse side, colored physical 
maps, and product maps have been added for many coun- 
tries. 

The text includes revised articles on countries and cities 
affected by the war. Much of the science material also has 
been rewritten or extensively revised. The combined fact and 
teference index at the end.of each of the 15 lettered volumes 
makes it possible for several children to use Compton’s simul- 
‘taneously. 


* Aclassroom tool more than a library reference book is the 
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new BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. The editors explain that 
they have often considered the method of alphabetical 
arrangement used by most encyclopedias, and again they 
have rejected the idea of “breaking up knowledge into frag- 
ments.” We find the contents arranged in 17 large depart- 
ments, so that the child may enjoy longer articles with 
related facts grouped around a central theme. Most of the 
informati6n is written for the young reader, with the science 
and biology departments sufficiently advanced for the junior 
high school level. 

A detailed analysis prepared by the Book of Knowledge 
staff shows an impressive number of plate changes from the 
year 1941 to 1946, ranging from 11 per cent the first year 
to 49 per cent this year. The first ten volumes of the new 
edition are now ready, with the remaining ten scheduled 
for delivery in the spring. Sixty-six contributors are respon- 
sible for the new signed articles this year. 

Valuable fo~ schools are two service manuals bound into 
the last volume. They are the School Subject Guide, which 
kevs contents to the principal subjects studied in school; and 
Graded Courses of Study, with subjects arranged in grade 
levels corresponding to general school practices. A Character 
Education Guide is a separate give-away for mothers and 
guidance directors. A large research staff provides answers 
for questions which owners of the set are entitled to send in. 

Besides the General Index, the 20th volume contains a 
Poetry Index and a Supplemental Index of the Fine Arts. 
The emphasis which the Book of Knowledge places upon its 
art work is reflected in its plans for an art exhibition for the 
coming year. “The Making of a Book” will be the theme of 
this traveling exhibit, to be shown in museums throughout 
the country- 

BRITTANICA JUNIOR gives evidence of the same con- 
stant revision that the Encyclopedia Britannica receives. De- 
signed for elementary and junior high school pupils to grade 
9, it claims to use the lowest number of uncommon words 
in comparison with other sets of similar scope. Its staff issues 
a special booklet for authors, stressing dramatically the im- 
portance of writing clearly for young readers. 

Opening the set of 12 numbered books is the Ready Ref- 
erence and Index Volume, which is both a fact-index and a 
reference to further information. The last volume is the 
Study Guide, with over 100 units of study. Also, 20 selected 
units of study materials in pamphlet form are available for 
the school. One set of colorful end papers offers a visual aid 
for geography, while another set shows how children can 
make useful objects. A world atlas with 80 maps appears in 
volume 12. 

To record the annual march of events, the staff publishes 
The Britannica Book of the Year. The 1947 yearbook will 
report events of the previous year. 

For students in the upper grades as well as high school 
there is RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. As the title 

(Concluded on page 20-T) 
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Detroit 


and Massachusetts 


Practical Hints at National Conference 


Light on Teaching Democracy 


By Marion Secunda 


MERICAN educators have not yet 

developed an adequate program 

for teaching our 140,000,000 people to 
live together in the democratic way. 

This was the conclusion of leading 
educators and representatives of organi- 
zations concerned with civic education 
—including Scholastic Magazines—who 
participated in a clinic on “Teaching 
Citizenship in the Schools.” The panel 
discussion was part of the recent 50th 
anniversary National Conference on 
Government of the National Municipal 
League. 

One reason why schools have not 
developed a well-balanced program for 
turning out good citizens is that they 
do not know what civic education 
means, charged John J. Mahoney, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Boston Univ. 

“It is not enough to give a formal 
course in civics in the ninth grade, Nor 
is inter-cultural education the whole 
answer. And not only social studies 
teachers are concerned,” said Professor 
Mahoney. “Every teacher of every. sub- 
ject from grade 1 to grade 12 can con- 
tribute to education for democracy.” 

He listed these objectives: (1) an 
understanding of democracy, in its eco- 
nomic and social as well as its political 
aspects; (2) the development of a keen 
interest in politics; (3) the elimination 
of inter-group prejudices and discrimi- 
nations; (4) the translating of religious 
teachings into civic behavior. 

Professor Mahoney announced that 
state teachers colleges in Massachusetts 
began a new program ‘this fall to work 
out realistic teaching procedures. 

Stanley E. Dimond, director of the 
Detroit Citizenship Education Study, 
reported that his staff has already made 
a good start on discovering which tech- 
niques really work, They have just com- 
pleted the first lap of an exhaustive 
five-year experiment aimed at develop- 
ing well-rounded citizenship programs. 
The study was made possible by a grant 
of $85,000 a year from the William 
Volker Charities Fund, Inc. 

For the past year, Mr. Dimond’s 
staff has worked with teachers and 
pupils in a cross-section of the Detroit 
metropolitan area. Their first job 
was to survey the existing interest, at- 
titudes, concern, and participation of 
boys and girls in citizenship activities. 


Based on this inventory, they Fave ini- 
tiated twenty-eight projects which are 
supposed to (1) teach pupils to think 
more critically about the solutions of 
serious social problems; (2) give pupils 
more chance to participate in civic ac- 
tivities; (3) teach pupils to understand 
and love democracy better than they 
have in the past. 

By taking inventories similar to the 
first one after some of these materials 
and techniques have been tried out, we 
get an accurate idea of the effectiveness 
of each tool, explained Mr. Dimond. 
Already the Detroit group can report 
these findings: 

(a) Civic education programs must 
be adapted to school neighborhoods. 
“A good citizenship education program 
for a school on one side of the tracks 
is not a good civic education program 
for a school on the other side.” 

(b) School principals must pay more 
attention to civic education, and they 
must develop “know-how” in getting 
teacher cooperation. 

(c) There is no single idea or plan 
which will solve our civic education 
ills. A balanced program is essential. 

(d) We must do a better job of 
meeting the basic needs of children. 
They need to feel that they are loved 
by someone and that they belong to 
the school group, as well as having 
adequate food, clothing, and shelter. 

Teachers can obtain a more detailed 
statement of the aims and methods of 
the Detroit program by writing to the 
Citizenship Education Study, 436 Mer- 
rick, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





Immoral English Assignment 


Some time ago I visited a sophomore 
English class. The teacher gave this 
assignment: “Write a letter to your 
grandfather thanking him for a knitted 
sweater which you received for Christ- 
mas.” This was in April. Well, in the 
first place, it's not moral to allow pupils 
to wait until April to acknowledge 
Christmas gifts. But what was even 
worse, not a single pupil had received 
a knitted sweater from grandfather for 
Christmas. 

~Prof. Harold A. Anderson, 
University of Chicago 


Offer 


= 
and coming 


Look South to the Polar Star, By 
Holger Cahill. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 4 
novel set in China before Pear] Harbor, 


Mountain Time. By Bernard DeVoto, 
Little, Brown. $2.75. A novel about a 
doctor. 

Command Decision. By William Wis- 
ter Haines. Little, Brown. $2.50. A 
story about men who served with the 
Air Force. Jed Harris’ production of a 
play will be based on it. 


One Basket. By Edna Ferber. Simon 
& Schuster. $3.50. A collection of $1 
stories, with a géneral introduction on 
short story writing. 

Gentleman’s Agreement. By Laura Z, 
Hobson. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. A 
novel about the problem of anti-Semi- 
tism. 

When the Going Was Good. By Eve- 
lyn Waugh. Little, Brown. $3. Reprints 
of passages from four of Waugh’s travel 
books. 

How It Happens. By Pearl S. Buck. 
John Day. $3. Continuation of a series 
of dialogues, this one on Germany. 

Through Russia’s’ Back Door. By 
Richard E. Lauterbach. Harper. $2.75. 
A forthcoming book by the author of 
These Are The Russians. 


Oil for Victory. By the Editors of 
Look. Whittlesey. $3.50. Story of an 
important industry in text and pictures. 

The Puppet Theatre Handbook. By 
Marjorie Batchelder. Harper.. $3.75. Au- 
thoritative book for serious puppeteers. 


An American Dynasty. By John Teb- 
bel. Doubleday. $3. An exposé of per- 
sonal journalism. 

Explorations in General Education. 
Edited by Roy Ivan Johnson. Harper. 
$3. A survey of Stephens College. 


INEXPENSIVE REPRINTS 

Laugh with Leacock. By Stephen Lea- 
cock. Pocket Books. 25c. 

Almayer’s Folly. By Joseph Conrad. 
Penguin Books. 25c. 

Great Short Stories of the World. 
Edited by Clark & Lieber. World Books. 
$1.98 

Freedom Reed. By 
Tower Books. 49 


Howard Fast. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
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War Baby Sound Recorders 
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New Types Tested in World War Il Readied for the Classroom 


OSTWAR teaching can profit by 

the wartime development of sound- 
recording and reproducing machines. 
New standards of simplicity and con- 
venience, low cost, and high quality 
were developed to meet military needs. 
Schools which do not take advantage 
of these new scientific aids to learning 
may soon find themselves as outdis- 
tanced as the horse and buggy in a 
jet-propelled age. 

Besides the familiar disc-cutting ma- 
chines, now better than ever, there are 
machines which record sound by em- 
bossing grooves on flexible discs or 
long-playing films of plastic material, 
and machines which record magnetical- 
ly on metallic wires and tapes and even 
on inexpensive discs and tapes of paper 
coated with magnetic material. 


Disc-Recorders 


The disc-cutting recorder will not 
become obsolete as long as the conven- 
tional phonograph remains the most 
readily available reproducing machine 
in our homes and classrooms. Disc 
records are convenient to store and to 
play, they wear reasonably well, and 
at their best the quality of reproduction 
is limited principally by. the quality of 
the associated equipment. The best rec- 
ords will always sound poor when they 
are played on a phonograph which has 
been made portable and cheap by the 
designer’s choice of a small, skimpy, 
light-weight amplifier and loudspeaker. 

Disc recordings of unsurpassed quali- 
ty can be made by any school which 
can afford to install the best studio- 
type disc-cutting recorders in a properly 
designed studio with a competent tech- 
nician for an operator. Portable dise- 
cutting machines can be used in class- 
rooms for drill and practice in English 
speech or foreign-language study or for 
the reproduction of commercial and 
educational recordings. Disc 
tan be used in a variety of ways on 
4 new, low-cost portable spotting and 


records 


Mpeating record player called the 
ge master.” With this machine 
8 tingle word, phrase, or passage of 
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music can be picked out and repeated 
for analysis and study, or the record 
can be played as it is on any phono- 
graph. Equipped with headphones, this 
device can be used by individual stu- 
dents in the library or study room with- 
out disturbing others. It can also be 
used for cueing in sound effects from 
records in the schoo] theater or broad- 
casting studio. 

The short playing time of disc records 
presents a problem when it is desired 
to record without interruption a con- 
tinuous performance longer than a few 
minutes in duration, such as an educa- 
tional or historic broadcast to be repro- 
duced at a more convenient time. Pro- 
fessional studios solve the problem by 
providing duplicate recorders so that 
the program can be switched from one 
turntable and cutter to the other as 
each disc is filled up. 


Plastic Tape 


One of the new machines evoids the 
necessity for duplicate equipment by 
recording on a long plastic tape or film 
instead of a disc. One length of film, 
with its ends cemented together to 
form an endless loop, provides an hour- 
and-a-half of continuous’ recording of 
good quality, and any desired passage 
can be spotted for playback within less 
than a minute. George Hicks’ famous 
broadcast from the deck of a warship 
off the Normandy coast on D-Day was 
an on-tho-spot recording made on this 
machine. 

Magnetic Wire 

Another kind of recording which pro- 
vides long plaving time as 
conveniences is the 
method. Magnetic 
vented nearly fifty 
remained relatively undeveloped until 
Just before the war 
schools were using magnetic recording 
in the machine which 
less loop of metal tape on which one 
minute samples of speech can be re 
corded and plaved back Thi machine 
is simple, portable, and rugged. The 


well as 
other magnetic 
recording was in 
vears ago, but it 


recenth mans 


contams an end 
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William J. Temple 
Brooklyn College 


operator needs only to turn the machine 
on, turn a switch to the “record” posi- 
tion, and adjust the volume control; at 
the end of a minute, he turns the 
switch to the “listen” position, and the 
recofded speech is repeated as many 
times as desired. Words previously re- 
corded are automatically erased as sub- 
sequent recordings are made. 

A long-playing magnetic recorder has 
been made by~ several manufacturers 
under license from the Armour Re- 
search Foundation, which developed it. 
The magnetic material used in this ma- 
chine is in the form of steel wire so 
fine that two miles of it are wrapped on 
a conveniently small spool. One spool 
provides a half-hour of recording time, 
or a full hour with some sacrifice in 
the quality of the recording. The record 
can be played any number of times 
without audible signs of wear, but if 
the recorded material is not worth pre- 
serving the same wire can be used for 
many recordings, as the previously 
recorded magnetic patterns are ob- 
literated in the recording process. 


Threading the wire into the machine, 
editing, and splicing it require no more 
skill than similar operations on home 
movie film. New models of 
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Dream Team 


KAY, folks, here tt & 
American football team of 
ed tor you by hundreds 

over the ountry 

As you can see tn the table 
best all-American teams, laid ‘om 

by side and counted noses, Th 
Mayers who got the most votes in each 
tion became my supe: team 

Six players were picked by everybody 

Weldon Humble, Burr Baldwin, 
y Lujack, Doc Blanchard, Glenn 
vis, and Charlie Trippi 

For the first time in the 11 years | 

ve been picking super teams for Scho 

Magazines, all the experts saw eye 
eye on the backfield 

Just three of our 1945 choices repeat- 
this year — Hubert Bechtol, Glenn 

Davis and Doc Blanchard. Four of our 
945 all-stars — Warren Amling, George 
witsky, Herman Wedemeyer and Bob 
enimore — couldn’t make the grade in 
946. 

While Amling and Savitsky picked 
p a few votes, neither Wedemeyer nor 
enimore won a single mention. It 
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wasnt because they played such 
football last season. It that 
Trippi and Lujack, both returned war 
veterans, were slightly sensational 

Army and Notre Dame, with two 
choices each, shared team honors. Since 
they owned the best teams in the land 
in 1946, that was to be expected 

U. C. L. A. and Georgia, however 
were the only major teams to go through 
the season unbeaten and untied. The 
Cadets and the Fighting Irish spoiled 
each other's record by playing a score- 
less tie. 

Most experts agreed that Glenn Davis 
was the best player of the year, with 
his buddy, Doc Blanchard, just a shade 
behind. Last year it was just the re- 


bad 


wes Te 


erve Doc was the Big 


the Second Ficdcle 

A lot of experts considered Charkic 
Trippi, Georgia's triple-threat back, the 
best of the lot. Called a “coach on th: 
field” because he never made a mistake 
Charlie passed, kicked and with 
strictly straight-A results 

Looking ahead to next year 
bet on two things: One, Army, after 
three undefeated seasons, is likely to 
lose at least two games; and, two, Notre 
Dame is going to rate Class A. 

How come? Simple — the Cadets will 
lose nine first-stringers through gradua 
tion. The Irish will lose only two, and 
they have an army of replacements. 


— Herman L. Mastx, Sports Editor 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The all School YELL 
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Helps you need compiled in 
this one book. Order your copy 
today. $1.00. 
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The Thief 


(Concluded) 


careful with all the details, working 
quietly and easily. But something had 
interrupted the work, something too big 
for him to fight, something as large as 
the life he was living. It was, in a way, 
the mill. Everything that he had been 
wanting to build into the boat, the 
part of the man I knew as my father, 
all the tenderness and good humor, 
all the days of health and laughter and 
spirit, had to be given first to the mill, 
so that by the time he arrived home 
there was nothing left to give the ship. 

We could hear him down there lift- 
ing and putting down the tools with 
which he worked. He seemed to be 
making many attempts, and each time 
there was no thing he could find to 
give the ship. We heard him place it 
in the cupboard down there; we heard 
him closing the cupboard door. 

In a moment he was again in the 
kitchen. He put on his hat and coat 
and my mother asked him where he 
was going, but he never answered. He 
went out of the house and down the 
street. 

Toward the end. of the afternoon a 
Buick stopped in front of our house. 
In it was a man from the mill bringing 
my father home. 

My father got out of the Buick on 
the one side, and the man who drove 
it got out on the other side, and then 
he helped my father onto the porch. 
The two men stood at the doorway and 
were like strangers, both of them, while 
my mother ran to open the door. 

“It was raining so hard,” my father 
said, “that they had to bring me home 
from the mill.” 

My mother looked hard at the man, 
and he nodded that it was the truth, 
that my father had been in the mill that 
day. “He wandered into the mill. He 
said there were some things he wanted 
to look at, so we let him in.” 

My father walked into the kitchen. 

“Is he well?” my mother whispered 
to the man from the mill. 

“I am sure he is all right,” the man 
said. “He walked all around the inside 
of the mill and finally he told us he 
was ready to go home.” 

My mother thanked the man, asked 
him in for a cup of coffee, but he re- 
fused and wernt away, and my mother 
closed the door as if it were not a door 
at all but a page out of a book of some 
kind, a turbulent chapter finished and 
a marker placed quietly by. She brushed 
a few strands of loose-hanging hair back 
from her forehead and walked quietly 
into the kitchen where she seemed to 
know my father would be sitting in his 
favorite rocker, and there he was, when 
she got there. 





“What did you do in the mill today?” 
my mother asked of my father, speak- 
ing out her words to have them sound 
as those same words had sounded in 
the house at evening in the other days. 

My father looked closely at his hands, 
“I just walked around looking things \§ 
over,” he said. He allowed a long silence 
to happen between them. “I crawled 
through a window like a thief at work, 
I guess everybody in the mill saw me 
crawl through, but I crawled through 
anyhow and walked around in the mill, 
I upset boxes of greases and overturned 
chunks of steel, little pieces of it, you 
know, and looked into all the barrels 
and cribs and even in the furnace where 
they melt the steel. And nobody came 
to stop me. I guess it was silly. And 
finally I came home.” 

My mother, who seemed in that mo- 
ment to become more beautiful than 
she had ever been before, pulled up: 
a little kitchen chair, a straight-backed 
one, and sat down beside my father. 
“And what were you looking for?” she 
asked. 

My father smiled. “It is hard to say 
now,” he said. “But now I guess I wasn't 
looking for anything; it’s silly.” 

The two of them sat there while the 
steady rain fell upon the house-roof 
and while daylight was leaving the 
sky. It was growing towards evening, 
towards the time of day when my father 
would have been coming home 
work, and the two of them sat toge 
in the kitchen of our house like two 
little statues side by side in the china” 
closet. 

And presently, the darkness coming 
down now, my father’s shop whistle 
screamed above the sound of the rain 
upon the roof, and the two of them, 
sitting there, straightened a bit, as if 
someone had called a name, as if a voice 







































were singing out in a wondrous song. CHEA 
And while the whistle sang and Jaxj" * 
screamed and called, my father sat ne 
quietly in his chair, and then he got f instruction: 
up and walked to the door of the cellar FTE koxe 
and went down the steps to his work- 94 West | 
bench, and we heard him opening once | “***™ 
more the cupboard door where his 

model ship was kept. My mother con- WHO I: 


tinued to sit where she had sat beside 
my father, leaning forward now with 
her ears to hear the first clean thrust 
of the knife upon the wood. And when 
it came, she rose from her chair and 
went about her own work, preparing 
the evening meal. She seemed to know 
that my father had really come home 
now, as if everything that the mill 
had stolen from him he had now stole 
back. 
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Reprinted from Charm Magazine. Copy- We ¢ 
righted by Street & Smith Publications, Wiss ,.., 
Inc. 1946. to 
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of a place called Oklahoma, probably 

in the United States,” the broadcast said. 

The reason Radio Australia thinks 

Oklahoma may be in this country is 

because Capt. Guysi “came to Australia 
from the United States.” 
— = . 


Oklahoma City.—Note to Radio Aus- 
tralia: 

Hotel Australia may forward Capt. 
George Guysi’s mail to Altus, Okla. 
(definitely in the United States). 

Capt. Guysi and his wife are expected 
in Altus tomorrow to visit her parents. 


United Press | 


Relatively Speaking 
A certain man was the most constant 
arguer in the community. Whatever any- 
one said he disagreed with it. But one 
day one of the loungers at the crossroads 
store, in the course of a meandering con- 
versation, remarked: “I’ve heard tell 
that Cy Smith over at Boomtown was 
one of 19 sons.” 
. The words no sooner said than the 
arguer laughed and sneered: “That's 
whar ye heard wrong, then,” he said. 
“Twa'nt Cy Smith at all. Twas a 
brother o” his’n.” 
L. & N. Employes’ Magazine 
Looking Backward 
A discharged GI, whose education 
had been interrupted by military service, 
enrolled at a university to finish mms 
course. After being away for four years, 
he was finding it rather difficult to keep 
up with his subjects. One night, as he 
was trying to concentrate on his studies, 
he finally threw down his book and said: 
“Oh heck! The older I get, the less I 
think I know. I wish I was 17 again, 
when I knew everything.” 


Magazine Digest 


Embarrassing Moments 

The timid soul had just begun to drive 
across an -ntersection when the light 
turned from green to red. He had no 
choice but to keep on going, but in a 
moment he heard the police.aan’s whis- 
tle and pulled over. 

“Whatsamatter witcha?” shouted the 
cop gruffly. “You color blind? Or day- 
dreamin’?” 


“But, officer—” began the man, who 
sat quaking in his seat. 

“Don’t ‘but’ me,” said the policeman. 
“Tell it to the judge. I'm gonna write 


you a nice big ticket — er, ahem — say, 


buddy, can you lend me your pencil?” 
Classmate 
Aimed to Please 

“All very interesting,” said Miss Greg- 
ory to the motor car salesman, “and now 
show me the deterioration, will you? I 
hear it is heavy on these cars.” 

“To tell the truth, lady,” replied the 
supersalesman, “we found it a constant 
source of worry and had it removed al- 
together.” 


Woodmen of the World Magazine 








The SAGE of CATHAY Speaks: 








“ONE GENERATION PLANTS 


TREES, THAT OTHERS MAY 
SIT IN THE SHADE” , 


This pearl of wisdom, voiced 
thousands of years ago, would 
make an ideal Life Insurance 
slogan. 


Confucius knew the necessity 
for self-sacrifice in the progress 
of civilization and constantly 
urged his followers to practice 
it in their relations with their 
fellow men. 


The adequately - insured 
family breadwinner is a living 
example of belief in such con- 
cern for others. / 
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The Story of J. D. Seaver 
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Graduating from M.I.T. in 1935 with a B.S. degree in metallurgy, J 
Seaver enrolled in the Test Course for engineers at General Electric. Af 
spending some time in the Research Laboratory, he was transferred to 
\ est Lynn Works’ Laboratory where he began contributing to the me 
“Ss lurgy of permanent magnets. 
ee orking with ‘metals and alloys, Jack not only must know how to mi 
S them, but he must know how to combine them in designing new and 
Ss — types of electric and aircraft instruments. The magnets which 
elps manufacture are used in the instruments, and for this reason Jack 
interested in the application, design, and production of small eled 
apparatus. 

\ =/ EAN is work has made possible the production of vectolite, comol, cui 
Much of Jack's boyhood was spent operat- and cunife—new anent-magnet alloys. He is still contributing m 
ion a apane idle eien ear to what is already known about magnets—especially those which 
tery, taking pictures and developing them, lightweight. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 
and carrying out chemical experiments. 
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He attended school in Cohasset, Massachu- He and his family now live in an old colonial Coming to G.E., Jack eamed the Ce 
setts. While going to college at M.I.T. he house which was built in about 1700. This Award in 1940 for his contribution in d 
became very much interested in skiing and home in Marblehead has been redesigned oping techniques for the practical man 
still spends many week-ends on ski trails of and equipped with modem conveniences ture of permanent-magnet materials for 
the White Mountains. without destroying its colonial charm. hour meter magnets. 
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For You... 


this 8-foot- wide, full color Wall Display 
"FAMOUS HIGHWAYS of 7A Amaging America” 


@ It’s ready to mail—this big interesting wall display for teachers—picturing in full colot 








eight of America’s most fascinating historic highways. The display opens out into a band 
more than eight feet wide, which can be arranged to fit smaller wall spaces, if desired. 
With this lithographed display you will receive four well-illustrated lesson topics, covet 













ing early history, scenic attractions, economic importance, and unique anecdotes of 


American Highways. Fill in the coupon and send for your copy of this material right away. 








Mall this coupon to, Goovnound information Center, Room 200, 


113 St. Clair ‘Ave. N. E. Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of <<] THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


“Famous Highways of his Amazing America”. Please enclose a 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


American Labor Today (pp. 5, 6) 


| There is much discussion of drastic anti-labor legislation 
that may be passed by the Republican-controlled 80th Con- 
gess. Labor unions may have abused some of their rights. 
But as Professor Commager and the editorial in this issue 
gate, it is also true that for a long period big business had 
things much its own way. When we balance the good and 
bad that labor unions have done there seems reason to be- 
lieve that the prosperity of the country and the continuation 
of popular democracy will depend in part on a strong and 
responsible labor movement. Labor needs reforming, like all 
new organizations weak in the traditions of responsibility to 
society. Many Congressmen realize, however, that a policy 
conceived in the spirit of vengeance will not only hurt labor 
but will disrupt an economic system that is geared to a high 
standard of living for all classes. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

What is meant by collective bargaining? Why can’t each 
worker in a factory approach thé boss and bargain individ- 
ully? How can worker and employer bargain as equals? 

What two important factors determine the purchasing 
power of a worker? Why are wages alone a-poor guide to a 
worker's standard of living? If wages alone are inadequate, 
why do labor unions keep on driving for higher wages? 
What could Congress have done to obviate labor’s recurrent 
fight for more pmoney? 

Explain Walter Reuther’s “ability to pay” argument. If 
you had the job of arbitrating a dispute between manage- 
ment and labor would you feel concerned with management's 
ability to pay? Could you compel a corporation to prove 
that their profits are sufficient to absorb a wage increase? 
In what way are the books of all companies open to the 
public for inspection? On what grounds would many union 
leaders attack Reuther’s suggestion? 

Why did the C.1.O. and the A.F. of L. make a drive to 
organize the South? Many employers are in sympathy with 
this move. Why? 

Why are jurisdictional strikes the must intolerable of all 
labor disputes? What body ought to arbitrate them? 

Compare the policy of the C.1.O. with that of the A.F. of 
L. during a national election. Which do you favor? 

Why does labor oppose the 60 day cooling-off period 
embodied in the Case bill which President Truman vetoed 
but which may soon be re-introduced by the Republican 
majority in Congress? 


REFERENCES ~- 

Fortune, Nov. 1946, special issue on labor. 

Harper's for Nov., Dec., and Jan. Three articles on “Why 
Men Strike.” 

Yale Review, Winter 1947, article by Leo Wolman. 
» Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 117, “Your Stake in Collective 

gaining.” 10c. 
> Senior Scholastic, “State of the Unions,” April 1, 1946. 
(Concluded on next page) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Men Working 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. The men who do the work 

2. The kinds of work to be done 

8. Conditions under which they ‘work 
4. Why men work 

5. Rewards of work « 


ONE WAY TO OPEN THE DISCUSSION 


The words “work” and “worker” are no surprise to you 
when you hear someone say them or read them —as you 
often do these days in the newspaper. The mineworkers go 
on strike. The whitecollar workers are underpaid. Your pal 
Bill takes out his working papers. 

Like many familiar things that we come to accept without 
much conscious attention, these words and what they stand 
for are worth examining and discussing. How would you 
define work? Who is a worker, and who isn’t? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What different types of workers have you met in this 
week's issue of Scholastic? 

Start with the man who is closest to the type you mean 
when you use the word worker. Father, in “The Thief,” 
is an uneducated man. He has no special talent or ability. 
He is not particularly ambitious. For many years he has 
done the same routine work in the same place, compe- 
tently, faithfully, unquestioningly, uncomplainingly. 

John Henry is like father in some ways but he is more 
robust, more physically active, freer, more expressive of 
his pleasure in his strength. 

Jack London was restless, unpredictable, dissatisfied, re- 
bellious. List the different kinds of work he engaged in at 
different times. What made him choose the kinds he did? 
Try to imagine him in father’s job, living father’s life. Dis- 
cuss his determination to fit himself to do the kind of work 
which satisfied him. 

Andrew Higgins is probably not the kind of man you 
think of when you say worker. Why not? He has tremendous 
energy, imagination, vision, power to inspire other workers, 


the same devotion to the job, that father has. 


2. How do the types of work done by these men differ? 


Father’s work in the mill requires constant alertness and 
attention to routine operations. It is dangerous but monot- 
onous. It requires training and skill perhaps, but no educa- 
tion, little thought, and no initiative or imagination. 

The prime requirement for John Henry's job is superior 
physical strength and stamina. The work is tough, but it 
is healthy and free in the open air. 

Much of Jack London’s work was tough outdoor labor, 
too, but it was varied, adventurous, offering him a chance 
to see the world, rub up against different kinds of people, 

(Continued on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


Federal Injunctions (p. 7) 


Federal Judge Goldsborough’s issuance of an injunction 
against the United Mine Workers Union threw all labor into 
cries of alarm. They rallied behind John L. Lewis despite 
the fact that many labor leaders make no bones about their 
personal dislike of the egotistical Lewis. But injunctions in 
labor disputes had been declared illegal under the Norris- 
La Guardia Act of 1932 and here it was being revived on 
the ground that the Government was exempt from the anti- 
injunction law, 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

What is an injunction? How does it enlist the support of 
the Government on the side of management?. How. does it 
paralyze strike action? 

What phrase in the Clayton Act served as a loophole tor 
granting injunctions? Give the major provision of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act designed to stop up the hole. 

Discuss the possible decisions that are open to the Su- 
preme Court when it reviews Judge Goldsborough’s verdict. 
Would you grant the Government superior privileges to those 
given to any corporation in obeying the law of the land? 


World Parliament in Action (p. 10, 11) 


The meeting of the General Assembly just concluded at 
Flushing Meadow has been declared historic. Divide the 
class into several committees and have each one report on a 
phase of ‘accomplishment. They should also indicate the 
nature and reasons behind the opposition vote on each issue. 

Discuss the merits of locating the U.N. in the midst of 
New York City. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (page 12) 


I. U.N. Assembly: 1-(b); 2-(c); 3-(c); 4-(d); 5-(b); 6-(a). 

II. American Labor: 1-General Motors; 2-A.F.L.; 3-Nathan; 4- 
Walter Reuther; 5-60 million. 

III. 1-injunction; 2-public. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
January 20, 1947 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

Setting the Course for America’s Economic System — 
Report of President’s Full Employment Commission. 

After Fascism What? — Italian republic struggles to 
regain its balance. 

The Zigzag of Tariffs, by Dr. Henry Steele Commager. 

Labelling the Lobbies, from our Washington corre- 
spondent. 

Who's in the News — A full page of personalities. 


For English Classes 

Directives for Democracy — A Radio Play by Marion 
A. Roberts 

Verbs at Work, by Agnes N. Bass — Composition 

The People’s Shrine, by Mabel Lyon — The Roosevelt 
Memorial 

The Death of Red Peril, by Walter D. Edmonds — A 
Tall Tale of the Erie Canal 














For English Classes 


(Concluded) 


educate himself. His writing was hard work of another 
kind — brain work requiring concentration, creative. imagi- 
nation, the difficult craft of putting words together. 

Andrew Higgins works both with brain and body. His 
working hours may be longer than those of any of the 
others, but he punches no time clock. He plans and directs, 
organizes and supervises. He carries responsibility for many 
other workers. Much of his effort is expended on controlling 
men and ideas rather than material things. 


8. What keeps these men on the job? 


Jack London, father, and John Henry worked because 
they had to — economic necessity. Higgins could probably 
live comfortably and still work less hard than he does. He 
works not just for himself and his family, but for the country 
and a cause he believes worth every effort. London wrote 
feverishly for two reasons — to make up to himself for pov- 
erty and to give outlet to his creative impulse. 


4. Is it all worth the effort it takes? 

Father would say yes, because his family is warm and 
fed, though their life is dull and poor. John Henry sang 
his exuberant zest for the mere exercise of the strong 
body he was born with. Both are satisfied with small ma- 
terial rewards. Neither physical nor creative work contented 
London, but he was happier writing because he could do 
things for other people. What about Andrew Higgins? 





Answers to “Term Quiz” in Supplement 
Social Studies Section: 

I. Picture Quiz: 1-gauchos; 2-Persia; 3-John L. Lewis; 4 
Georges Bidault; 5-Paul Henri Spaak; 6-Joe Martin; 7-Republican 
Party; 8-W. Averell Harriman; 9-Afghanistan, Iceland, Sweden; 
10-Manuel Roxas; 11-Dept. of the Interior; 12-U.S., Russia; 1% 
U.S.; 14-Warren R. Austin; 15-U.S. and Philippines. 

II. Map question: 1-House of Commons; 2-U.S. and British; 
$-Russia; 4-Five-Year-Plan; 5-Yalta or Potsdam; 6-Dardanelles; 
7-Trieste; 8-Libya, Eritrea, Italian Somaliland; 9-U.N.; 10-Com- 
munist, Socialist, and MRP. 

III. Names in the News: 9, 7, 1, 12, 14, 3, 4, 15, 11, 5, 18 
8, 6,‘10, 2. 

IV. Places, Problems and Promises: 1-(b); 2-(a); 3-(d); 4-(d); 
5-(d); 6-(a); 7-(c); 8-(c); 9-(b); 10-(d). 

V. Towards a Permanent Peace: 1-(b); 2-(a); 3-(c); 4-(a); 
5-(c). 


English Section: 

1. Note These Notables: 1—e; 4—f; 7—i; 8—d; 10—a; 11—b. 

2. Write If You Must: 1—-T; 2—F; 3—F; 4—T; 5—F; 6—F; 7—T; 
8—F; 9—F; 10—T. 

8. Peculiar Pedagogues: 1—h; 2—g; 3—e; 4—b; 5—f; 6—d. 

4. The Right Word: 1—d; 2—c; 3—a; 4—d; 5—c; 6—c; 7—b; 
8—a; 9—c; 1U—b; 1l—d; 12—a. 

5. Speak Well and Win: 1—b; 2—a; 3—b. 

6. Did You Get the Point?: l—a; 2—c; 8—d; 4—a. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (page 20) 

Clip That Cliche: mountains out of molehills, put his foot 
down, through his head, hand to mouth, given a wide berth, 
turn over a new leaf, stop putting the cart before the horse, take 
the wind out of their sails. 

Catching the Thief: 1—b; 2—c; 3—b; 4—b; 5—b. 

Time for a Change: turgid, argent, cloche, mooned, coax, ex 
porting. 

What's In a Name: evolution, ketch, autobiography, a novel 
“supermen,” prophecy of fascism, materialism, socialism. 

Use and Mis-Use: 1—F; 2—F; 3—T; 4—F; 5—T. 
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Our annual 
thrill arrived. It 
is also in your 
mailbox. Or will 
be soon. We re- 
fer, of course, to the Ingersoll Art Cal- 
endar. It reproduces in practically ex- 
act color 12 of the best high school 
student paintings from the 1946 Scho- 
lastic Art Awards. 

o 





We were delighted to meet so many 
friends (178, to be exact) at the an- 
nual Scholastic Thanksgiving party 
held in Atlantic City’s Claridge Hotel 
on the opening day of the National 
Council of English Teachers meeting. 

+ ° 


At one table were five chairmen of 
regional Scholastic Writing Awards 
programs; Merrill P. Paine, Newark; 
Ellen M. Geyer, Pittsburgh; A. L. Heg- 
ener, Detroit; Mrs. Elizabeth Drake, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Dana O. Jensen, 


Scholastic Teacher 


Edition of Scholastic Magazines 
A national periodical for High School 
Principals, Supervisors, and Teachers of 
English and Social Studies 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher ® 
® Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief ® William 
Dow Boutwell, Associate Editor ® Mary Jane 
Dunton, Art Director ® Sarah McC. Gorman, 
Production Chief © G. Herbert McCracken, Vice- 
President and Director of Advertising © Marie 
Kerkmann, Advertising Manager ® Clyde R. 
Shuford, Circulation Manager ® Agnes Laurino, 
Business Manager ® Augustus K. Oliver, 
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St. Louis. All agreed that the regional 
program will give teachers much needed 
recognition as well as students. 


We are red-faced over the omission 
of the Southern Michigan regional writ- 
ing awards sponsored by the Detroit 
News from our December list. Excuse 
it, please! 

* . 

If you have a copy of Young Voices 
(Harper and Bros.) you are lucky. It 
is a collector’s item. The entire first and 
only edition of this 25 year collection of 
student writing receiving Scholastic 
Awards has been sold. 


5-T 


Scholastic has grown so that it takes 
us 24 pages to tell who and what we 
are. We call it Windows on a World in 
the Making. It tells about our nine 
magazines, five awards programs, edi- 
torial credo, and bookshop services. If 
you don’t have a copy, write us. It’s free. 

oo * co 


“My Ideal Teacher,” proposed as a 
writing subject for students in our “Jam 
Session” department brought more 
than 1,500 student papers. One teacher, 
when sending in papers, wrote, “It cer- 
tainly was an eye opener for me.” You 
will find a few of these “eye openers” 
in the issues of Jan. 20 and Feb. 3, 











! Special offer to 


non-subscribers 


Try this magazine with your classes—discover 
its interest, value, and assistance when each 
pupil has a copy! Send for a free sample bun- 
dle now—no strings, no obligation. Hurry the 
coupon back—second term is about to begin! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me 35 copies of one issue of the magazine checked. 
There is to be no charge, no obligation. | will try them with my classes 
and let you know how many subscriptions are desired. 


(NOTE: Prices given below are for each subscription for 
@ semester when 2 or more are sent to one address.) 











SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK 
50c a semester 
Combination Edition PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
75c a semester 60c a semester 
Social Studies Edition PREP 
60c a semester 60c a semester 
Advanced English Edition JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
60c a semester 45c a semester 
TEACHER OR PRINCIPAL 
SCHOOL — PLEASE STATE 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
CITY AND ZONE STATE 
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Average Salary 
Nears $2,000 


Citizen Group Will Present 
Teacher Facts to Nation 


NEA Research Dept. finds 
that the 1946-47 average an- 
nual teacher salary crawled up 
nearly to $2,000. 

Washington State, with tim- 
ber income earmarked for 
schools, boasts best record; only 
5 per cent of teachers under $2,- 
000. (California, with new $2,- 
400 minimum law moves into 
Washington’s class.—Editor). 

States estimated to have 75 
per cent or more teachers below 
$2,000 mark are: Ark., Ga., 
Idaho, Ky., Miss., Nebr., N. C., 
N. D., Okla., S. C., S. D., Tenn., 
Vt., W. Va. 

NEA puts emergency certifi- 
cates at 109,000; unfilled po- 
sitions at 75,000. 

Bright spot: new schedules 
in large cities with maximums 
between $5,000 and $6,000. 

A new citizen group will 
hammer home these and other 
facts. Thomas C. Boushall, 
chairman, Citizens Federal 
Committee, announces it will 
sponsor reports to the nation 
of “the critical condition of the 
teaching profession.” 

Editor’s Note: This commit- 
tee advises U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Includes top officials of 
major business, labor, farm and 
religious groups such as CIO, 
AFL, Farm Bureau, American 
Legion, Grange, and U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Reports 
will probably take the form of 
network radio programs. 


VET FEDERAL AID 
ON GRAND SCALE 


Washington: Federal expend- 
iture for veteran education at 
colleges and universities costs 
between $1,500,000,000 and 
$2,000,000,000 says Budget 
Bureau. This is more than half 
all U. S. expenditures for pub- 
lic schools. 

Veteran attendance (1,073,- 
000) swells U. S. college en- 
rollment to 2,062,000, says U. S. 
Office of Education. Enrollment 
of women (667,000) has also 
hit a new high point. 








Is Maison UNESCO Big Enough for 
East and West? Soviet Bloc Dubious 


PARIS: UNESCO will go for- 
ward with or without the Soviet 
bloc. Its next general session 
may be in Mexico City. Budget 
for the first year is $6,900,000. 
Many projects affecting educa- 
tion, libraries and other fields 
will be pushed at once. 

These decisions mark delib- 
erations of 28 nations meeting 
at Maison UNESCO. Sharing 
talks are 14 more delegations 
whose nations have yet to ratify 
UNESCO’s constitution. 

Maison UNESCO is big 
enough to house any ideologies, 
said director-general Julian 
Huxley. But M. Ribnikar, Yu- 
goslav, demurred. “No one can 
contest that in the history of 
humanity all progress has been 
tied to materialist thought,” he 
said, rejecting what he called 


“a kind of cultural Esperanto.” 

Among UNESCO projects im- 
portant to education are: A 
1947 conference on teaching of 
national history. At least two 
pilot youth reconstruction 
camps. 

Inauguration of an interna- 
tional education yearbook. 

An international news letter. 

Founding of a world biblio- 
graphical and library center. 

World clearing» house for 
publications. 

Restocking of devastated li- 
braries. 

International summer courses 
in music. 

World-wide drive against il- 
literacy. 

Teacher seminar in 1947 on 
fostering international under- 
standing. 





TEXAS TEACHER WINS 
$10,000 NOVEL PRIZE 


Loula Erdman, English teach- 
er at Amarillo High School for 
20 years, won the Dodd-Mead 
and Redbook $10,000 prize for 
her novel, The Years of the 
Locust. 

For data on five scholarship 
competitions open to high school 
seniors showing aptitude in 
science, engineering and farm 
management write for Scholar- 
ships by Westinghouse, School 
Service Dept., Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 306 
Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 

Aptitude tests for the Pepsi 
Cola scholarships will be held 
Feb. 14. Winners of 121 scholar- 
ships and more than 600 cer- 
tificates of merit will be an- 
nounced in April. 





Assigns Theme 


PLAINFIELD, -N. os 
Walter Correll, Westfield 
High School student, came 
before Police Judge Henry 
W. Clement on an auto 
speeding charge. Walter’s 
sentence: write a 600-word 
essay on hazards of speed- 
ing; a 200-word commentary 
on the pamphlet, Sudden 
Death; give up driver's li- 
cense for a month. 














WASHINGTON: 


Census Bureau estimates 24,- 
000,000 age 6-17 attend school 
this year. Prediction for 1950; 
26,000,000. 

M. G. Reid in Marriage and 
Family Living reports rise of 
married women gainfully em- 
ployed from 13.9 in 1890 to 
85.5_in 1940. 





To House the First National High School Industrial Arts Fair 
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The city of Chicago’s big 
Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, world’s number one mu- 
seum of its kind, will display 
winning Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Awards projects Aug. 17- 





Sept. 7. Over 450 examples of 
best work in wood, metals, 
drawing, printing and model 
making will go on view. Dead- 
line for receipt of projects for 
judging is June 1. 





FEDERAL AID 
IN GOP LAP 


Education Looks to Taft as 
80th Congress Assembles 


WASHINGTON: What will 
the new Republican controlled 
80th Congress do about educa- 
tion? Will it vote Federal aid? 
Universal military training? 

Key to these questions is Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, GOP leader on 
domestic affairs, Taft put his 
name on last session’s bi-parti- 
san Thomas-Hill-Smith-Taft aid 
bill. This would assure aid up 
to $40: per child per year to 
states with low tax resources. 
Taft becomes chairman of the 
key Education and Labor Com- 
mittees. 

NEA will probably go along 
on Taft plan, glad to have prin- 
ciple accepted; unhappy over 
the. $40 pittance. 

AFT likes the Murray omni- 
bus bill (see Sept. 23, SCHO- 
LASTIC TEACHER). Its pros- 
pects appear dim. 

Other Capitol questions: Who 
will head the combined new 
Education and Labor Commit- 
tee in the House reorganization 
plan? Will it be more hospit- 
able to public education than 
the old Education Committee? 

Will Rep. R. W. Guinn (R., 
N. Y.) carry out his threatened 
investigation of the U. S. Office 
of Education? 

Who will get the $10,000 
job as expert consultant to Con- 
gress on education? 

Review of the entire Federal- 
aid pattern by the 80th Con 
gress seems likely. The Coun- 
cil of State Governments con- 
ference at Miami Beach asked 
for it. 


PERSONALS: 


UNESCO elected Julian Hux 
ley as director general for two 
years. 

Harry V. Gilson succeeds 
George M. Wiley, retired, af 
New York State associate com> 
missioner of education. Mr. Gik 
son was Maine’s commissioner of 
education. 

Florence Fallgatter, lows 
State College, new president, 
American Vocational Associa- 
tion, is first woman elected to 
this position. 
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How fo Increase Your Enjoyment of the $15,000 
Performance ABC Brings You Gratis 


Your Box at the Opera 








JANUARY 13, 


IVE teachers we know have a special way of enjoying 
winter Saturday afternoons. In a comfortable apartment 
they place a cup on a coffee table. Unfilled. Then they 

tune the radio to an ABC station. Anyone who speaks while 
the opera is on must put 10 cents into the cup. Penalty 
dimes help pay for refreshments. 

Opera is like oysters. Either you love it or you can’t 
stand it, This article is about opera. If you don’t like opera 
kindly turn to the next page. 

For those left in our audience we have some suggestions 
on how to increase your enjoyment of opera broadcasts. 
These come from a source best qualified to give suggestions: 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 

Here they are — with No. 1 the way to get most from your 
opera listening. 

1. Play or sing through the chief arias of the scheduled 
opera. If this suggestion sets you back on your heels let 
us hasten to add that whole groups of teachers and high 
school students in and around New York do just that. Lilla 
Belle Pitts, professor of music education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has had good success with Opera 
Sings. Opera News issued by the Metropolitan Opera Guild 
each week directs you to books that give words, both in 
English and the opera language, with music simplified 
for piano. 

2. Follow the score as you listen to the opera. This 
assumes ability to read music. With a little practice you 
can learn to follow a score. Scores of most operas are in 
print. Borrow them from a library if you don’t want to buy 
them. 

8. Follow the libretto. The Guild supplies these to mem- 
bers at cost. 

4. Know the story of the opera. Opera News each week 
brings you a condensed version. 

5. Familiarize yourself with a few of the major arias. 





They stand in the cold to buy tickets 
—all you do is click on your radio. 


1947 


Genial Host Milton Cross 


Opera News lists records available; also books which have 
the aria themes. 

6. Know something about the historic background of 
the opera, its composer and its reception. Again, a good 
source is Opera News and books. 

To this list we add No. 7; attend opera, Preferably, the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera. Once you have seen the great 
gold curtain unveil the stage, you can add that mental 
vision to your radio. If you can’t get to New York perhaps 
you can hear the company on tour. Or you can hear the 
San Francisco or Chicago or one of the traveling companies. 

Since we refer to the Guild and Opera News so frequently 
you will want to know more about both. The Metropolitan 
Opera Guild Inc., is 11 years old. Mrs. August Belmont 
sponsored it “to broaden the base of interest and respons- 
ibility in the future of grand opera.” 

To introduce youth to opera the Guild subsidizes certain 
performances. This. year many thousands of high school 
boys and girls in and near New York will attend one or more 
of five performances on tickets cut to youth size pocketbooks. 

The American Broadcasting Company broadcasts the 
opera under Texas Company sponsorship over more than 
200 stations. 

To aid listeners in their enjoyment of opera the Guild 
publishes Opera News, a 36-page illustrated, weekly maga- 
zine. At 11 o'clock every Tuesday Mrs. John Dewitt Peltz, 
editor, receives a telephone call telling her the opera to 
be broadcast on the Saturday two weeks hence. She and 
her staff get into action. Fast! 

In subscribers’ hands before the opera goes on the air 
is an Opera News issue that includes these features: cast, 
story of the opera, history of the opera, settings, costumes, 
recordings, books about the opera and themes of chief arias. 
It is a handbook to opera pleasure. 

Last year 30,000 subscribers received Opera News. The 
circle of interest broadens constantly. The Metropolitan 
Opera Guild works for the day when opera—not just the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera, but opera—will be as popular 
and as familiar to Americans as today’s symphony orchestra. 

If you want a taste of grand opera, or if you want to 
increase your satisfaction in listening to opera the Guild 
is the agency to help you. Just write to the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, 645 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. Ask 
for information on their services to members. Tell them 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER suggested that you write. 












E CHOES of the New York Times American history quiz 
of 1942, the tragedy of World War I, Pilgrim musket 
shots, and the atomic bomb reverberated through the 26th 
annual meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies held at Boston Nov. 28-30. 

On the American history issue there were two statements: 
A professional historian pointed up the bad results of trying 
to legislate history into the course of study. A Yearbook 
spokesman summarizing from the about-to-be-born 17th 
volume gave the social studies teachers’ response to the 
charges of the Times and other patriots. 

The historian, S. K. Stevens, state historian, Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, said this: 

“There are several weaknesses apparent in the mandated 
course in Pennsylvania history as now presented . . . it has 
been a writing down of American history to the state level. 

Dr. Stevens then reported a practical plan to infuse vigor 
into history instruction through explorations into local 
history. 

“There is always a local story which parallels in most 
particulars the national trend,” said Dr. Stevens. “For ex- 
ample, in any unit dealing with the political history of the 
nation, Jacksonian democracy should be related to what 
happened in the particular state in terms of this political 
trend. Was there a new state constitution written during 
the Jacksonian era? When did free public education come 
into being in your state? Did it relate to the social democ- 
racy of the Jacksonian era? 


What Yearbook Will Say 


Forecasting what members will find in the Yearbook on 
The Study and Teaching of American History, Richard E. 
Thursfield listed these emphases: 

(1) The necessity of retaining American History as a 
separate school subject because of the value of its unique 
contributions. 

(2) The necessity for realistic American history and the 
development through such history of “the loyalty of rea- 
soned affections.” 

(3) The opportunities for developing critical thinking 
through the teaching of American history. 

(4) The chances for building democratic attitudes 
through teaching of American history. 

(5) Emphasis upon a broader conception of American 
history in the schools. f 

(6) Emphasis upon the importance of knowledge and 
understanding of subject matter for both teachers and 
students 

(7) The need for placing stress upon the history of the 
United States in its world setting. 


Boston Memo 


for N. Y. Times 


American History Spotlighted 


at National Council of Social Studies Meeting 


(8) The importance of a planned program of vertical 
articulation in the teaching of American history. 

(9) The necessity for generous provision of library re 
sources and other materials such as audio-visual equipment. 

(10) Attention to reading as an essential element in the 
teaching of American history. 

(11) Emphasis upon evaluation procedures for testing 
outcomes in understandings, skills, abilities, and attitudes. 

(12) The importance of qualified teachers. 

(18) Specific suggestions for improvement of the teach- 
ing of American history. 

(14) Many suggestions or next steps for further studies 
toward the improvement of the teaching of American his- 
tory. 

(15) Emphasis upon the high professional qualifications 
necessary in teachers of American history. 


Proposes Year Internship 


Howard R. Anderson, the recently appointed U. S. Office 
of Education specialist on social studies, proposed a new 
approach to teacher training. He wants to delay the prospec- 
tive teacher's required education courses until he has had 
a year of apprentice teaching. 

More than 300 conventioners on Thanksgiving Day saw 
the reenactment in Plymouth of the Pilgrims’ walk to the 
church. In the evening they witnessed a Town Meeting of 
the Air broadcast on “How Should Food Be Distributed 
After UNRRA Expires.” Speakers were Fiorello LaGuardia 
and Col. Tyler Wood. 

Officers elected for 1947 are: president, W. Linwood 
Chase, Boston University; first vice president, Francis 
English, University of Missouri. Board of directors; Ann B. 
Peck, High School, University of Kentucky; Hazel Phillips, 
Argo Township High School, Argo, Ill.; Harold M. Long, 
Glenn Falls, N. Y.; George R. Reavis, assistant superin- 
tendent, Cincinnati, O.; Edgar F. Wesley, University of 
Minnesota; Harry E. Bard, Baltimore, Md. 
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DOROTHY C. FISHER ways have done.” 
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HE current crisis in education makes you think of an 

old time melodrama come true. Our heroine, the beauti- 
ful teacher, shrieks, “HELP, HELP!” Each hour the buzz 
saw of inflation comes nearer and nearer. Old Skinflint 
Pinchpenny, the villain, remains hard-hearted. Does no one 
hear the poor girl’s cries? 

Sister, the sound of galloping you hear is, indeed, com- 
ing your way. But it is not the board of education. On the 
first horse rides our national magazines—a hot blooded hero 
composite of the dashing character of Look, Life, Collier's, 
SEP, Reader's Digest, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Coronet. 
Hard behind rides another rescuer composite even more 
notable—the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the AFL, CIO, the American 
Bankers Association and other great national organizations. 

Although these heroes may lack the power to rend the 

financial bonds binding our heroine to the buzz saw it is 


or to know she has friends who spur to her side. 


Seriously, educators have reason to be most thankful for 
the national concern for the teacher crisis. Not since World 
War I and its aftermath has the editorial welcome mat 
rolled out so generotsly to education. Not since then have 
national organizations put education so high on their reso- 
lution list. Together national magazines and organizations 
create a new climate of opinion leading to higher salaries 
and better working conditions. 

Following is Scholastic Teacher's summary of the national 
magazine drive to awaken the public. (A summary of or- 


~ ganization support will appear very soon.) 


LOOK 


Seven feature articles, abundantly illustrated, have ap- 
peared since May 28, 1946. Look has looked deeply and 
intelligently into the ills that sap American education's 
strength. In May it led off with quotes from lay leaders 
on “The Failure of American Education.” On June 11 came 
“Bungling in Boston Leads to Revolt” in which Look has- 
tened to add that Boston’s political mishandling of schools 
was symptomatic of other big cities. “One Room Fraud,” 
in July 9, pricked the public’s nostalgic dream of the little 
red school house. “Grass Roots School Board” puts its finger 
on the real villain of the piece—inefficient, unresponsive, 
provincial-minded school boards. 

Just before the election Look asked eight top political 





EDITORS LIKE LETTERS 


At a recent teacher meeting the chairman said: “You have 
all seen what the national magazines are doing to help 
teachers. _How many here wrote to any editor expressing 


teacher audience. How many hands? 
One good way to win support for education is to give 
plifters. Editors like to receive letters. 
cheer editors of these journals? 
work. 


They are FOR you ! 
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National Magazines Ride to the Rescue 
of Teachers in Distress 


figures to state their position on education (See neighbor- 
ing column). Then as recently as Nov. 26 appeared “Are 
You on the Right Road to Success,” a fine build up for 
sound guidance and testing programs. This article not only 
backs guidance but creates a demand by citizens for guid- 
ance service from their schools. 


COLLIER’S 


Also alarmed at the education crisis, Collier's embarked 
on a sustained editorial campaign. Its opening gun, “Our 
Schools Are a Scandal,” Apr. 13, brought in’ more mail 
than any recent Collier's article. Kyle Crichton, staff writer, 
hammered home the stark facts of the draft: “1,704,000 
men fell short of the Army’s minimum standards of a fourth 
grade education!” In the August 24 Collier's Elizabeth 
Irwin, a teacher who pried open an Oklahoma scandal that 
sent the board president and several members to jail, told 
“Why Teachers Quit School.” She protested against the 
nonsensical rules on smoking, dancing, and no leg make-up. 

Having “viewed with alarm,” Collier's then asked Hiram 
Haydn to tell how New Castle, Indiana, citizens built up a 
top-notch school system. This appeared October 26, entitled 
“The Kids Come First.” Reprints were widely distirbuted. 


LIFE 


Education is a standard element of the Life editorial for- 
mula. On October 28 it spoke out editorially on “Teacher 
Troubles”: “Teaching has become one of the poorest paid 
professions. The national average ... was $1,786, or less 
than a normally bright boy or girl leaving high school could 
earn as a government clerk. . . . The average school board’s 
ideal teacher seemed to be an ageless, sexless individual, 
prim in habits, sparing of opinions, innocuous in politics, 
who could exist on a minimum of food, clothing and other 
physical comforts.” Life concluded with a plea, “We have 
got to take the rubber bands off our wallets and do some- 
thing handsome for our teachers.” 


CORONET 


In its October issue Coronet came through with a strong 
plea and practical suggestions by a parent. “The cost even 
of doubling the salary of every teacher in our town,” wrote 
Charles Harris in “Stop Cheating Your Children,” “would 
be an infinitesimal burden when divided among all us tax- 
payers.” He called for a “nationwide minimum starting 
salary for young teachers of, say, $2,400 a year.” 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Joining the procession a bit late SEP came through on 
November 9 with “I'm Through With Teaching” by Lois 
MacFarland, an ex-New Jersey teacher, written with the aid 
(Concluded on page 10-T) 











Teachers take turns at cooking. It’s 
fun when you have modern equipment. 


Simsbury Teachers 
Can Live Here 


S IMSBURY is one of those picture book Connecticut 
towns — friendly old New England houses looking as if 

they had been painted white just yesterday, green shutters, 
well trimmed broad lawns. Pleasant as life can be in Sims- 
bury, the town, like every other U.S. town, wondered how 
to hold its teachers. Good housing seemed one way of hoid- 
ing good teachers. 

“Within dinner-bell distance of the high and elementary 





The Simsbury Board of Education fur- 
nished this house for four teachers. 


schools in Simsbury,” reports the Hartford Courant Maga- 
zine, “four of the town’s teachers now live in comfort and 
at reasonable expense with nary a housing worry to mar 
their contentment, thanks to the assist&mce of a progressive 
and helpful Board of Education. To solve the teachers’ 
double problem of finding housing within the range of 
moderate incomes, the Simsbury Board recently acquired a 
two-story house just north of the high school and furnished 
it completely from coat hangers to refrigerators. There are 
no restrictions and none is necessary. The young women 
share the duties of cooking and housework, entertain visitors 
of their own choosing and think that their quarters are 
simply wonderful. They think that the way the Simsbury 
Board has solved their housing problem may serve as incen- 
tive to others.” 





They Are FOR You 


(Concluded from page 9-T) 


of David G. Wittels. Mr. Wittels threaded many national 
crisis facts on the grim story of Miss MacFarland. 


READER’S DIGEST 


This magazine appeared early in the lists (Oct., 1945) 
with “Teachers’ Pay—a National Disgrace,” by staff writer 
Robert Littell. This had a stimulating effect and probably 
stirred other magazines to action. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Three clarion calls have recently appeared in this maga- 
zine: “Still Proud to Be a Teacher” (June), “Who Will 
Teach Your Child?” (July), and a lead editorial in Novem- 
ber on “Your Child Needs Better Teachers.” 

The Farm Journal in September and Survey Graphic in 
July also took up cudgels for better teacher salaries. 

Scholastic Teacher, as all our readers know, speaks up 
for better teacher salaries and working conditions every 






month. If we have missed any names on the editorial roster, 
we apologize in advance. 

In this wave of support for teachers two rocky facts 
project: 

First, these magazine features rest on facts gathered and 
analyzed by the National Education Association, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and other agencies. We know that 
many writers journeyed to Washington for their data. Re- 
member this with gratitude when you pay your dues and 
when you ask your Congressman to support the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Secondly, wherever there is so much editorial smoke there 
is a real fire. In this case the fire is the growing concern 
of the public and thoughtful leaders about the school crisis. 
Since 1919 educators have warned that the outmoded tax 
base would bring disaster. Now disaster is here. More than 
850,000 teachers have left the profession in five years. 
Young people avoid teaching like the plague. 

We can take wry comfort that at last, just as we are 
becoming hoarse and discouraged, someone listens. 

Great magazines do not run articles to please themselves. 


Our cries of “Fire, Fire” have brought a crowd and volun- ° 


teer rescuers. They still haven’t brought the fire department. 
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BRIGHT Thanksgiving sun warmed the winter sands. 

Breakers curled and crashed. Mink coats strolled the 
boardwalk. Inside Atlantic City’s Convention Hall many 
earnest non-mink teachers considered how to improve Eng- 
lish instruction. 

For a record attendance of non-minks President Helene 
Hartley of the National Council of Teachers of English 
spread one of the richest Thanksgiving convention menus 
in the ‘organization’s history. On Friday the convention- 
goer could either sit or flit. There were 17 sectional meet- 
ings. Subjects ranged from “Language Study and Com- 
munication” to “Does Reading Tire You?” Speech, radio, 
periodicals, drama, films, and writing played on their special 
stages. 

It was a case of planned abundance. “We have brought 
together,” said Dr. Hartley, “the best thought available, rep- 
resenting not one point of view With respect to the theme 
(English for These Times), but diversity of reasoning.” 

To your Scholastic Teacher reporter the “diversity” spoke 
loudly of the“tevolution now going-forward under the de- 
ceptively prim banner of “English.” Grammar, for example, 
took quite a beating. So did English-English literature. 

The tide of attention to English as a key “communication 
art” rises steadily. Many speakers asked that English in- 
struction give boys and girls the skills and understanding 
to survive. “So insistent has this demand become,” warned 
Dr. Hartley, “that any part of the curriculum of school or 
college that can not clearly show its contribution to some 
immediate phase of current living tends to be pushed from 
the center into the fringe of academic attention.” 


Three Year Study Outlined 


That English teachers do not propose to be caught nap- 
ping became clear in Dora V. Smith’s progress report on the 
three year study by the Council’s Commission on the Eng- 
lish Curriculum, Dr. Smith told how the Commission will 
seek what English instruction can do to fit youth for four 
communication skills: reading and literature, speaking, 
listening, and writing. 

“The Purpose of the Commission,” said Dr. Smith, “ig not 
to lay out a series of exercises to be done or of topics to be 
covered, but to discover the kinds of experience and kinds 
of school environment which make possible the growth of 
children and young people in thought and expression. 
Courses will be scrutinized to determine how many of the 
classics commonly taught really have a message for young 
people today. Perspective on the current scene is that aim 
rather than storing up knowledge about the past . . . The 
American heritage will loom large . . . At the same time, in- 
tercultural understanding will be promoted through much 
greater use of the literatures of other nations.” 

Writing and speaking came in for emphasis. Prof. 
Amanda Ellis, reporting on the three-year Articulation Com- 
mittee study said, “There is a profound conviction of ad- 
ministrators, high school teachers, and college professors 
that students today do not speak understandingly or write 
well.” 
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| Hon-= Sinks at Atlantic City 


High Points of the 36th Annual Meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of English 


To remedy this fault the newly elected Council presi- 
dent, Porter G. Perrin, Colgate University, suggested: “Our 
goals are set by the purposes and types found in actual 
speaking and writing situations. People write letters, argue 
with their friends, discuss specific proposals for action or 
the relative importance of different ideas in committees or 
other groups, make talks on various occasions, write edi- 
torials, informational articles, reviews and so on. Some of 
these things our. pupils and students have to do in actual 
situations, in their courses and in their school life, and so 
are suitable fields for our practice. The papers we ask them 
to write should be types really found in periodicals or 
needed in carrying on private or public affairs.” 

Dr. Perrin asked the teacher to think of his role not as 
“audience or reader but that of chairman or editor . . . The 
ingenuity of the editor in uncovering unsuspected material 
and bringing it to the attention of others is his chief satis- 
faction.” 


Two Exhibits Popular 


Two exhibits beckoned to convention-goers. On the main 
floor publishers, magazines, visual aid producers and the 
National Council itself showed their varied wares. On the 
meeting floor above Marion S Walker, Nutley, N. J., as- 
sembled an Educational Exhibit. This includes such varied 
items as: materials on atomic energy for high school study 
and teaching materials to promote understanding from the 
Conference of Christians and Jews, the Bureau of Intercul- 
tural Education and the East and West Association. Student 
work from Bloomfield and Montclair, New Jersey, schools 
and books on Soviet-American friendship attracted attention. 
Scholastic Awards supplied charts showing the processes in 
handling and criticizing manuscripts submitted by students. 

Officers elected were: president, Porter G. Perrin, Colgate 
University; first vice-president, Thomas C. Pollock, New 
York University; second vice-president, Harlen M. Adams, 
Stanford University; secretary, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago. 

At the Saturday luncheon attended by more than 450 
members Max Herzberg, chairman of the radio committee, 
gave the Council’s two radio awards: one to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System for its presentation of Richard III with 
Laurence Olivier for its help “with our work in teaching and 
writing”; the other to Town Meeting of the Air for its value 
“to speaking and listening.” 

Spurred by the Articulation Committee report the Execu- 
tive Committee adopted this resolution: That the National 
Council of Teachers of English use its influence to reduce 
the teaching load of English teachers and recommend that 
the Executive Committee appoint a special committee to 
study further all aspects of the problem of teaching load and 
report their findings with recommendations at the annual 
meeting next year. 
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ONVENTIONS are not as peaceful 
as they look. Few would suspect that 
the little man with thick glasses read- 
ing a paper packed a lethal weapon. 
Yet his words can be bombs. They can 
explode at greater depth and with wider 
explosive force in our society than any 
“ash can” unleashed by a U. S. Navy 
subchaser. 

Your Scholastic Teacher reporter at 
Atlantic City, aided by the able Na- 
tional Council of English Teachers press 
service, spotted a few well rounded 
objects as the convention swept by 
under full steam. Whether these objects 
are bombs or eggs we leave you, dear 
reader, to judge. 


What Students Don’t Like 


Some findings of a 12 year study of 
50,000 pupils taught by 625 teachers: 
“In common practice a high percentage 
of the titles (of literary selections) pro- 
vided for class study are in group- 
ings definitely obnoxious to secondary 
school students. By actual investigation 
and tabulation such materials consti- 
tute more than 50 percent. . . . To the 
question, ‘Are there boys’ books and 
girls’ books?” the answer is clear. There 
are. . . . It will probably be no surprise 
when I tell you that our study of several 
hundred poems shows that in compari- 
son with novels, short stories, biogra- 
phies, and plays, poetry as a whole is 
not well liked. . . . The tabulation shows 
the novel in top position followed in 
rank order by the play, the short story, 
biography, essay, poetry, the letter, and 
last, the speech.” 

George W. Norvell 
State Supervisor of English 
Albany, New York 


Fatigue in Reading 


Some conclusions of a study: “If one 
is to read for a long period of time with- 
out showing fatigue . . . it is necessary 
to provide sufficient fnotivation to make 
the reading process continuous and ef- 
fective. . . . One can read microfilm without fatigue although 
with not quite the same efficiency as the printed page. . 

A six hour reading period for individuals with normal eyes 
or with eyes properly corrected by glasses is not too long. . . 
teachers may assist their students in being able to read with 
a minimum of fatigue in later life by requiring them to estab- 
lish habits of reading carefully, accurately, and rapidly. . . .” 

Leonard Carmichael, President, Tufts College 


Grammar Study, “a Harmful Practice” 


In English, even in our times, these teachers are still giv- 
ing more time to study of grammar and language usage than 
to almost any other aspect of English. 

Unfortunately from the point of view of modern linguistic 
science, much of this work is not only wasted time; it is 
harmful practice. It is wasted time because it employs meth- 
ods and materia] that could not possibly obtain the ends 








Overboard at the English 
Teacher Meeting in Atlantic City 





desired, nor matter how much time 
were given to English. It is harmful 
practice because the habits set up and 
the views inculcated turn the students 
away from the only source of real knowl- 
edge — the actual language of the peo- 
ple about them. Our students are prac- 
tically never given the tools of observa- 
tion and analysis necessary to the use 
of these resources. 

Prof. Charles C. Fries 

University of Michigan 
English and History Teachers 

The things that stick in our minds, 
the things America means, are best seen 
through the concrete and dramatized 
experiences of men and women that are 
presented for us in literature. . . 

A course organized from this point 
of view has been evolving in the 11th 
grade class of the University of Minne- 
sotasHigh School for the past few years. 
The English teacher and the American 
history teacher have worked together. 
Students meet for one hour with the 
English teacher and for a second hour 
with the history teacher. At times the 
students meet for a two hour stretch 
with both of the teachers. 


G. R. Carlson 
Univ. of Minnesota High School 


That Greenish Look 


The greenish look that you sometimes 
see on children’s faces as they leave the 
circus may not have been caused by 
too much pink lemonade or hot dogs. 
It may have come from the realization 
that on the next day they'll have to 
write a composition on “My Day at the 
Circus.” 

I think that teachers of English should 
teach one class a day less and have in- 
stead of that class a scheduled confer- 
ence period. Composition improvement 
needs heart-to-heart, mind-to-mind dis- 
cussion — not correction. 

Maxwell Nurnberg 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., N. Y. C. 
What's Wrong with Reading Instruction? 


The establishment of reading clinics throughout the coun- 
try has not been wholly beneficial. Their very existenve has 
caused a number of teachers to wash their hands of re- 
sponsibility for retarded readers. 

Ralph C. Preston 
University of Pennsylvania 


On Hollywood 


Have the educator and the Hollywood producer come 
closer together? The answer is an unequivocal “No!” . . . 
If the motion picture industry really wished to do something 
to help the schools, let them release the hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of Army and Navy films which need copy- 
right clearance to make them available to the schools. 
Among this group there are dozens of . . . excellent films. 

Edgar Dale, Ohie State University 
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What’s NEW 
in Encyclopedias 


Source Books for Youth Report Extensive Renovations and New Services 


First of two articles. Second will report what’s new in adult 
encyclopedias. — Editor 


OME of the first readers of a juvenile encyclopedia are 

now ordering it for their grandchildren. So an official of 
its publishing firm told us proudly. What he may be well 
proud of is the fact that young people of today will find the 
encyclopedia as timely as did children of 35 years ago. 

When the student is told to “look it up” he trustingly goes 
to the encyclopedia to find it there. It may be radar, peni- 
cillin, Eisenhower, United Nations. War and postwar events 
change the world, and science changes the pace of the times. 
The reference book must keep up with those changes. 

A survey of the major encyclopedias shows that an enor- 
mous amount of planning and work has gone into the new 
editions. Also we find that their staffs follow more and more 
closely the direction of the public school curriculum. 

“Completely rebuilt, not merely revised,” is the self-ap- 
praisal of the WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA for 1947. 
Most of the text has been completely rewritten and the en- 
tire text simplified. The new, larger page makes possible the 
use of thousands of additional subjects and new illustrations. 
The reader will find a completely new series of maps — 
product maps, comparative area maps, location maps, and 
relief maps. 

Guiding the editors in the preparation of the new World 
Book were reports of extensive educational surveys, now on 
display in the Quarrie Reference Library. The student will 
find important subjects presented in five-fold fashion: the 
story, interpretive pictures, a follow-up outline, review ques- 
tions, and a list of related subjects for further study. The last 
of the 15 volumes is the Reading and Study Guide, provid- 
ing a classification for the contents. E 

A reference service for users of the World Book entitles 
them to special information handled individually. Records 
of activity teaching experience, as well as an occupational 
guidance record, are added services for schools. 

Also changed in both appearance and text is the new set 
of COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. In addition to 
newly-designed covers and end papers there is a new page 
design for greater ease in locating references. Many pages 
of colored illustrations supplement the new black and white 
photographs. 

In color also are most of the new picture diagrams. Maps 
with places indexed on the reverse side, colored physical 
maps, and product maps have been added for many coun- 
tries. 

The text includes revised articles on countries and cities 
affected by the war. Much of the science material also has 
been rewritten or extensively revised. The combined fact and 
reference index at the end of each of the 15 lettered volumes 
makes it possible for several children to use Compton’s simul- 
taneously. 

A classroom tool more than a library reference book is the 
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new BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. The editors explain that 
they have often considered the method of alphabetical 
arrangement used by most encyclopedias, and again they 
have rejected the idea of “breaking up knowledge into frag- 
ments.” We find the contents arranged in 17 large depart- 
ments, so that the child may enjoy longer articles with 
related facts grouped around a central theme. Most of the 
information is written for the young reader, with the science 
and biology departments sufficiently advanced for the junior 
high school level. 

A detailed analysis prepared by the Book of Knowledge 
staff shows an impressive number of plate changes from the 
year 1941 to 1946, ranging from 11 per cent the first year 
to 49 per cent this year. The first ten volumes of the new 
edition are now ready, with the remaining ten scheduled 
for delivery in the spring. Sixty-six contributors are respon- 


. sible for the new signed articles this year. 


Valuable for schools are two service manuals bound into 
the last volume. They are the School Subject Guide, which 
keys contents to the principal subjects studied in school; and 
Graded Courses of Study, with subjects arranged in grade 
levels corresponding to general school practices. A Character 
Education Guide is a separate give-away for mothers and 
guidance directors. A large research staff provides answers 
for questions which owners of the set are entitled to send in. 

Besides the General Index, the 20th volume contains a 
Poetry Index and a Supplemental Index of the Fine Arts. 
The emphasis which the Book of Knowledge places upon its 
art work is reflected in its plans for an art exhibition for the 
coming year. “The Making of a Book” will be the theme of 
this traveling exhibit, to be shown in museums throughout 
the country. 

BRITTANICA JUNIOR gives evidence of the same con- 
stant revision that the Encyclopedia Britannica receives. De- 
signed for elementary and junior high school pupils to grade 
9, it claims to use the lowest number of uncommon words 
in comparison with other sets of similar scope. Its staff issues 
a special booklet for authors, stressing dramatically the im- 
portance of writing clearly for young readers. 

Opening the set of 12 numbered books is the Ready Ref- 
erence and Index Volume, which is both a fact-index and a 
reference to further information. The last volume is the 
Study Guide, with over 100 units of study. Also, 20 selected 
units of study materials in pamphlet form are available for 
the school. One set of colorful end papers offers a visual aid 
for geography, while another set shows how children can 
make useful objects. A world atlas with 80 maps appears in 
volume 12. 

To record the annual march of events, the staff publishes 
The Britannica Book of the Year. The 1947 yearbook will 
report events of the previous year. 

For students in the upper grades as well as high school 
there is RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. As the title 

(Concluded on page 20-T) 








Detroit 





and Massachusetts Offer 


Practical Hints at National Conference 


Light on Teaching Democracy 


By Marion Secunda 


MERICAN educators have not yet 

developed an adequate .program 

for teaching our 140,000,000 people to 
live together’in the democratic way. 

This was the conclusion of leading 
educators and representatives of organi- 
zations concerned with civic education 
—including Scholastic Magazines—who 
participated in a clinic on “Teaching 
Citizenship in the Schools.” The panel 
discussion was part of the recent 50th 
anniversary National Conference on 
Government of the National Municipal 
League. 

One reason why schools have not 
developed a well-balanced program for 
turning out good citizens is that they 
do not know what civic education 
means, charged John J. Mahoney, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Boston Univ. 

“It is not enough to give a formal 
course in civics in the ninth grade. Nor 
is inter-cultural education the whole 
answer. And not only social studies 
teachers are concerned,” said Professor 
Mahoney. “Every teacher of every sub- 
ject from grade 1 to grade 12 can con- 
tribute to education for democracy.” 

He listed these objectives: (1) an 
understanding of democracy, in its eco- 
nomic and social as well as its political 
aspects; (2) the development of a keen 
interest in politics; (3) the elimination 
of inter-group prejudices and discrimi- 
nations; (4) the translating of religious 
teachings into civic behavior. 

Professor Mahoney announced that 
state teachers colleges in Massachusetts 
began a new program this fall to work 
out realistic teaching procedures. 

Stanley E. Dimond, director of the 
Detroit Citizenship Education Study, 
reported that his staff has already made 
a good start on discovering which tech- 
niques really work. They have just com- 
pleted the first lap of an exhaustive 
five-year experiment aimed at develop- 
ing well-rounded citizenship programs. 
The study was made possible by a grant 
of $85,000 a year from the William 
Volker Charities Fund, Inc. 

For the past year, Mr. Dimond’s 
staff has worked with teachers and 
pupils in a cross-section of the Detroit 
metropolitan area. Their first job 
was to survey the existing interest, at- 
titudes, concern, and participation of 
boys and girls in citizenship activities. 


Based on this inventory, they have ini- 
tiated twenty-eight projects which are 
supposed to (1) teach pupils to think 
more critically about the solutions of 
serious social problems; (2) give pupils 
more chance to participate in civic ac- 
tivities; (3) teach pupils to understand 
and love democracy better than they 
have in the past. 

By taking inventories similar to the 
first one after some of these materials 
and techniques have been tried out, we 
get an accurate idea of the effectiveness 
of each tool, explained Mr. Dimond. 
Already the Detroit group can report 
these findings: 

(a) Civic education programs must 
be adapted to school neighborhoods. 
“A good citizenship education program 
for a school on one side of the tracks 
is not a good civic education program 
for a school on the other side.” 

(b) School principals must pay more 
attention to civic education, and they 
must develop “know-how” in getting 
teacher cooperation. 

(c) There is no single idea or plan 
which will solve our civic education 
ills. A balanced program is essential. 

(d) We must do a better job of 
meeting the basic needs of children. 
They need to feel that they are loved 
by someone and that they belong ‘to 
the school group, as well as having 
adequate food, clothing, and‘ shelter. 

Teachers can obtain a more detailed 
statement of the aims and methods of 
the Detroit program by writing to the 
Citizenship Education Study, 436 Mer- 
rick, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





Immoral English Assignment 


Some time ago I visited a sophomore 
English class. The teacher gave this 
assignment: “Write a letter to your 
grandfather thanking him for a knitted 
sweater which you received for Christ- 
mas.” This was in April. Well, in the 
first place, it’s not moral to allow pupils 
to wait until April to -acknowledge 
Christmas gifts. But what was even 
worse, not a single pupil had received 
a knitted sweater from grandfather. for 
Christmas. 


—Prof. Harold A. Anderson, 
University of Chicago 

















Look South to the Polar Star. By 
Holger Cahill. Harcourt, Brace. $3. A 
novel set in China before Pearl Harbor, 


Mountain Time. By Bernard DeVoto, 
Little, Brown. $2.75. A novel about a 
doctor. 

Command Decision. By William Wis- 
ter Haines. Little, Brown. $2.50. A 
story about men who served with the 
Air Force. Jed Harris’ production of a 
play will be based on it. 


One Basket. By Edna Ferber. Simon 
& Schuster. $3.50: A collection of 31 
stories, with a general introduction on 
short story writing. 

Gentleman’s Agreement. By Laura Z. 
Hobson. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. A 
novel about the problem of anti-Semi- 
tism. 

When the Going Was Good. By Eve- 
lyn Waugh. Little, Brown. $3. Reprints 
of passages from four of Waugh’s travel 


books. 


How It Happens. By Pearl S. Buck. 
John Day. $3. Continuation of a series 
of dialogues, this one on Germany. 

Through Russia’s Back Door. By 
Richard E. Lauterbach. Harper. $2.75. 
A forthcoming book by the author of 
These Are The Russians. 


Oil for Victory. By the Editors of 
Look. Whittlesey. $3.50. Story of an 
important industry in text and pictures. 

The Puppet Theatre Handbook. By 
Marjorie Batchelder. Harper. $3.75. Au- 
thoritative book for serious puppeteers. 

An American Dynasty. By John Teb- 
bel. Doubleday. $3. An exposé of per- 
sonal journalism. 

Explorations in General Education. 
Edited by Roy Ivan Johnson. Harper. 
$3. A survey of Stephens College. 


INEXPENSIVE REPRINTS 


Laugh with Leacock. By Stephen Lea- 
cock. Pocket Books. 25c. 


Almayer’s Folly. By Joseph Conrad. 


Penguin Books. 25c. 


Great Short Stories of the World. 
Edited by Clark & Lieber. World Books. 
$1.98. 


Freedom Road. By Howard Fast. 
Tower Books. 49c. 
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Sound Recorders 


New Types Tested in World War Il Readied for the Classroom 


OSTWAR teaching can profit by 

the wartime development of sound- 
recording and reproducing machines. 
New standards of simplicity and con- 
venience, low cost, and high quality 
were developed to meet military needs. 
Schools which do not take advantage 
of these new scientific aids to learning 
may soon find themselves as outdis- 
tanced as the horse and buggy in a 
jet-propelled age. 

Besides the familiar disc-cutting ma- 
chines, now better than ever, there are 
machines which record sound by em- 
bossing grooves on flexible discs or 
long-playing films of plastic material, 
and machines which record magnetical- 
ly on metallic wires and tapes and even 
on inexpensive discs and tapes of paper 
coated with magnetic material. 


Disc-Recorders 


The disc-cutting recorder will not 
become obsolete as long as the conven- 
tional phonograph remains the most 
readily available reproducing machine 
in our homes and classrooms. Disc 
records are convenient to store and to 
play, they wear reasonably well, and 
at their best the quality of reproduction 
is limited principally by the quality of 
the associated equipment. The best rec- 
ords will always sound poor when they 
are played on a phonograph which has 
been made portable and cheap by the 
designer's choice of a small, skimpy, 
light-weight amplifier and loudspeaker. 

Disc recordings of unsurpassed quali- 
ty can be made by any school which 
can afford to install the best studio- 
type disc-cutting recorders in a properly 
designed studio with a competent tech- 
nician for an operator. Portable disc- 
cutting machines can be used in class- 
rooms for drill and practice in English 
speech or foreign-language study or for 
the reproduction of commercial and 
educational recordings. Disc records 
can be used in a variety of ways on 
a new, low-cost, portable spotting and 
repeating record player called the 
“language master.” With this machine 
a single word, phrase, or passage of 
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music can be picked out and repeated 
for analysis and study, or the record 
can be played as it is on any phono- 
graph. Equipped with headphones, this 
device can be used by individual stu- 
dents in the library or study room with- 
out disturbing others. It can also be 
used for cueing in sound effects from 
records in the schoo] theater or broad- 
casting studio. 

The short playing time of disc records 
presents a problem when it is desired 
to record without interruption a con- 
tinuous performance longer than a few 
minutes in duration, such as an educa- 
tional or historic broadcast to be repro- 
duced at a more convenient time. Pro- 
fessional studios solve the problem by 
providing duplicate recorders so that 
the program can be: switched from one 
turntable and cutter to the other as 
each disc is filled up. : 


Plastic Tape 


One of the new machines evoids the 
necessity for duplicate equipment by 
recording on a long plastic tape or film 
instead of a disc. One length of film, 
with its ends cemented together to 
form an endless loop, provides an hour- 
and-a-half of continuous recording of 
good quality, and any desired passage 
can be spotted for playback within less 
than a minute. George Hicks’ famous 
broadcast from the deck of a warship 
off the Normandy coast on D-Day was 
an on-tho-spot recording made on this 
machine. 


Magnetic Wire 


Another kind of recording which pro- 
vides long playing time as well as 
other conveniences is the magnetic 
method. Magnetic recording was in- 
vented nearly fifty years ago, b&t it 
remained relatively undeveloped until 
recently. Just before the war many 
schools were using magnetic recording 
in the machine which contains an end- 
less loop of metal tape on which one- 
minute samples of speech can be re- 
corded and played back. This machine 
is simple, portable, and rugged. The 


¢ 






William J. Temple 
Brooklyn College 


operator needs only to turn the machine 
on, turn a switch to the “record” posi- 
tion, and_adjust the volume control; at 
the end of a minute, he turns the 
switch to the “listen” position, and the 
recorded speech is repeated as many 
times as desired. Words previously re- 
corded are automatically erased as sub- 
sequent recordings are made. 

A long-playing magnetic recorder has 
been made by several manufacturers 
under license from the Armour Re- 
search Foundation, which developed it. 
The magnetic material used in this ma-- 
chine is in the form of steel wire so 
fine that two miles of it are wrapped on 
a conveniently small spool. One spool 
provides a half-hour of recording time, 
or a full hour with some sacrifice in 
the quality of the recording. The record 
can be played any number of times 
without audible signs of wear, but if 
the recorded material is not worth pre- 
serving the same wire can be used for 
many recordings, as the previously 
recorded magnetic patterns are ob- 
literated in the recording process. 


Threading the wire into the machine, 
editing, and splicing it require no more 
skill than similar operations on home 
movie film. New models of this ma- 





Presto disc recorder. New wire, film 
and tape recorders are on the way. 








chine, already announced, provide a 
high-speed rewinding mechanism and 
record quality which compares with the 
finest disc recordings. 


Magnetic Tape 


Another magnetic recorder which will 
be of particular interest to schools be- 
cause of its low cost was announced 
last spring at a probaBle price of $150. 
Instead of wire, driven at a speed of 
several feet per second, this machine 
uses quarter-inch paper tape coated 
with magnetic material on one side, 
driven at a speed of only eight inches 
‘ per second. A thousand-foot reel of this 
tape, costing about $1.25, will play for 
thirty minutes and can be rewound in 
twenty seconds. The quality is very 
good. The tape will survive a thousand 
playings, and it can be erased, re-used, 
edited, and spliced very simply. The 
same manufacturer’s magnetic dictating 
machine is already on the market, sell- 
ing for about $50. It uses magnetically- 
coated paper discs. 


SOME RECORDER MANUFACTURERS 


For a more complete list see the 
equipment directory pages of Broad- 
casting Yearbook. 

Presto Recording Corporation 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp. 
C. G. Conn, Ltd. 

Rek-O-Kut Company 


General Electric Co., Specialities Divi- 
sion, Electronics Department 


Stromberg-Carlson Co. 

Magnecord, Inc. 

Radio Corporation of America Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Recording Co. 

WIREcorder Corporation 

Brush Development Co. 

Fonda Recorder 


High fidelity re- 
corder by Fairchild. 
Quality varies 
widely among re- 
corders. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


New Film Catalogue 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
has released their new index, “Motion 
Pictures and Slide Films.” It contains 
annotated lists of films and slidefilms 
with supplementary materials; includes 
index of films with a guide to appro- 
priate selection. Electricity charts and 
other teaching aids are alsq included. 
Free, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 


Packages for Teachers 


A new note in teaching materials has 
been sounded by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. Starting next spring, 
McGraw-Hill will offer “packages,” con- 
sisting of textbook, 16 mm. sound film, 
and silent filmstrips, on a variety of 
subjects. Units of the package, though 
related in subject matter, will be de- 
signed to fill different needs in the class- 
room. With the textbook as the basic 
source of -information, the motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips wil] extend the cov- 
erage of the book as well as stimulating 
students’ interest and clarifying difficult 
parts of the text. Instructor’s guides will 
accompany the films. For further in- 
formation, write McGraw-Hill, New 
York City. 


Radio Program Exhibition 


The Eleventh American Exhibition of 
Educational Radio Programs, sponsored 
by the Institute for Education by Radio, 
will take place at Columbus, Ohio, May 
2-5, 1947. You are invited to send your 
outstanding educational radio programs 
to be judged for possible awards at this 
nationwide exhibition. For entry blank, 
deadline, fees, and other information, 
write to I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


NEW 16 MM. FILMS 


Clear Track Ahead. 25 min. sd. b&w, 
Photographed last summer by the Penn. 
sylvania Railroad, this documentary 
film tells the story of railroad transpor 
tation in the last century. The film im 
cludes many scenes from yards, termi 
nals, shops, and so forth. Shows latest 
developments in service and equipment, 
both for passenger and freight travel 
Free, Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 


Building America’s Houses. 10 min. sd. 
b&w. Based on a survey of American 
housing made by The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, this film studies the prob 
lem .of high costs in the building of 
houses. It discusses prefabrication, large- 
scale building, and fewer trade restric 
tions as aids to lower costs. The Fund’ 
survey, American Housing: Problems 
and Prospects ($3), as well as discus 
sion packet (10 cents) is available 
from Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Rent: write Fund for sources. Sale; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Film Tacties. Prod. U. S. Navy. 22 min. 
sd. b&w. Released through the U. §, 
Office of Education, this film illustrates’ 
the need for good teaching in the use 
of films. Five instructors use a Navy 
film, four of them incorrectly, and the 
results of good and bad methods are 
shown. Though the story is told in 
terms of Navy instruction, the principles 
are perfectly clear for civilian use. U. S. 
Office of Education recommends that it 
be seen by all teachers and supervisors 
who use educational films. Sale, Castle 
Films, New York City. 


Whoever You Are. Prod. VFT Films. 
20 min. sd. b&w. Recounts how the 
West Side Citizens’ Committee of New 
York City dealt with intolerance. Shows 
project’s conception, organization and 
results. Film opens with incident of 
racia] intolerance, and proceeds to show 
how parents mobilized for action. Gives 
organization of project with contribu- 
tion of major community groups. Excel- 
lent as a possible blueprint for action 
in your community and as an accom 
paniment to social studies and civics 
study. Rent or sale, Award Films, New 
York. 


‘ 


FILMS ON LABOR 


Films listed below are included as 
supplements to the special issue of 
Senior Scholastic (January 13) on Labor 
Unions. Remember that these films deal 
in some cases with questions in com 
troversy. They are made by agencies 

(Concluded on page 20-T ) 
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Scholastic Sponsors 
ATR DEBATE 


“There'll be no Missouri Compromise 
tonight,” quipped Dr. Richard B. Ken- 
nan of the N.E.A., guest moderator of 
the American Forum of the Air annual 
student broadcast, from the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, Tuesday evening, 
December 10. Four boys from Missouri, 
Kansas, Michigan, and Virginia, out- 
standing debaters of their respective 
states, engaged in a hammer-and-tongs 
roundtable discussion on the national 
high school debate question of the year: 
“Should the Federal Government Pro- 
vide Complete Medical Care?” 

Selected by the National University 
Extension Association’s Committee on 
Debate Materials, and brought to 
Washington by Scholastic Magazines, 
they were Lee Reiff, senior in Newton 
(Kan.) High School; Gordon Parks, 
Jennings, Missouri, freshman at the 
University of Missouri; Robert Carson, 
Lansing, Mich., freshman at Michigan 
State College; and George Cabell IV, 
Norfolk, Va., freshman at Randolph- 
Macon College. Reiff and Parks upheld 
the Affirmati®e, while Carson and Ca- 
bell represented the Negative. 

Departing from formal debate tech- 
niques, the boys on the American 
Forum broadcast confined themselves 
to two-minute prepared statements. All 
the rest of the 45-minute session was 
devoted to extemporaneous give-and- 
take discussio. which was loudly ap- 
plauded for its fire and spontaneity by 
the studio audience, 

The Affirmative team took the posi- 
tion that 90 per cent of the American 
people cannot today afford to pay for 
adequate medical care. Draft statistics 
revealed the serious condition of the 
nation’s health. A frontal attack on the 
whole problem, financed by Federal 
taxes, was the only way to equalize 
this unbalanced situation, they insisted. 

The Negative, granting that some 
social improvements are needed, de- 
clared that American medicine under 
the private fee system has given this 
country the finest health record of any 
major nation. They were solidly against 
any system of government medicine that 
would regiment the physicians and sub- 
ject health facilities to political influ- 
ence or control. An “Opinionaire” poll 
taken in Baltimore during the broad- 
cast returned a slight majority in favor 
of the negative side. 

The students, while in Washington, 
were entertained at the Hotel Statler 
and on a round of sightseeing through 
the White House, Supreme Court, Capi- 
tol, and F.B.1, with Editor-in-Chief 
Kenneth M. Gould of Scholastic as host. 











JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


A new edition of the story of railroading 


for classroom discussion .... 


FREE! 


The Santa Fe Rail 


way will gladly 


nd you a copy of 


the new edition of 
The Railroad 
GiitemelaleMaslelimacl) 


pon below 


“The Railroad” contains 34 pages of interesting facts, photo- 
graphs, and information about Santa Fe and other railroads— 
from the days of early pioneering and construction to modern- 
day management and operations, 

You will appreciate the broad application of this booklet. 
It has drawn praise from teachers for its wide use among stu- 
dents of all ages—from lower grade school through high school 
and college. 

In addition to railroad information, this booklet contains a 
description of the old Santa Fe Trail and other facts about 
the West and Southwest. 

Railroads are one of the most interesting study courses and 
this booklet is ideal for teachers’ and students’ use. For your 
copy, just fill out and send in the coupon below. 


y oe 
SEblew ss 


SD 


Mr. Lee Lyles, Asst. to the President 

Santa Fe System Lines 

1404 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send a copy of your “The Railroad" booklet. 


Name 

Street 

City ond State 
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Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 
previous issues, *. Grade levels recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), $ (senior 
high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 


SUNDAY 
Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 


11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. T. 


_Round- table _discussion of _ current affairs with 
| and men. North- 














western University auspices. 


Invitation to Learning (S-A) 
12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 








MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


N RESPONSE to demands for a reliable guide 

to programs of special value to students and 
teachers, Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Commit- 
tee select _ the me Py each month from 





T 
The world’s great books di d by leading 
scholars, critics, and writers. . 


Yours Sincerely (S-A) 


' the four major networks. 

You will poly “* supplement this list with 
local programs of equally high merit. 

If a program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran- 





12:30-1 p.m, CBS Sta. T. 
Charles Collingwood in New York and Lionel 
Gamlin of BBC in London answer English and 
American radio audience letters. 


The People’s Platform (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 


Two eminent guests and chairman ome oy we Cooke 
discuss vital issues. 


America United. (S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. 
Representatives of labor, agriculture, and industry 
alternate; discuss problems facing America. 


Time for Reason (S-A) 


1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Series by Lyman Bryson, counselor on public 
affairs, designed to enlighten public opinion on 
national and international postwar reconstruction. 
(Printed copies on raquest.) 


Univ. of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p. m. NBC Sta. 


Discussons of current social, political, “and eco- 
nomic issues. Reprints available. 


Warriors of Peace (S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 

Theater stars and top Army officers in a new 
type of Army show — dramatizing the highly im- 
portant contributions of the U. S. Army in peace. 


*Harvest of Stars (S-A) 



































2:30-3 b. m. NBC Sta. T. 
*Stradivari Orchestra (S-A) 
2:30-3 p. m. CBS Sta. . 


*N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 








3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
House of Mystery (E-J) 
4-4:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 








A program of mystery with treatment worked out 

offset ions to programs dealing with the 
weird and supernatural. Young children comprise 
the studio audience. After story, they discuss it and 
explanation is made of fancied terrors. Sponsor: 
General Foods Corporation. 


z 


scribe and reschedule it 
For study guides offered with many of these 
programs, write your local station. 





The Family Hour (S-A) 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY... 
Time to Remember (S-A) 

10:45-11 a. m: CBS Sta. T. 

Milton Bacon’s regional legends and true stories. 
The Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 


11-11:30 a. m. NBC Sta. T. 

Fred Waring, Pennsylvanians, Glee Club, and solo- 

ists. Emphasis on choral work. Sponsor: American 
Meat Institute and Florida Citrus Foundation. 
*Our Singing Land (J-S-A) 

4:30-4:45 p. m. (Except Wed.) ABC 

Sta. = 


American School of the Air (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. (See daily schedules) CBS 


























Sta. Ge 
Headline Edition (S-A) 
7:15-7:45 p. m. ABC Sta. 2 








Dramatization of day's news, profiles of men in 
the news; debates regarding current political and 
social topics. 


MONDAY 


World Neighbors (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Information in dramatic form about our fellow- 
men in other countries. Feb. 3, Turkey; Feb. 10, 
Belgium; Feb. 17, Poland; Feb. 24, Argentina. 


In My Opinion (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Impact of news on well-known authors, colum- 
nists, and men in public life. 


*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 





























8:30-9 p. m. NBC Sta. = T. 
*Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 

9-9:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Doctors Talk It Over (S-A) 

10-10:15 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 








Medical care and public health, with outstanding 
medical authorities interviewed by Milton Cross. 





5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Opera star Patrice Munsel with a program of 
_music. Sponsor: Prudential Insurance Co. of 
merica. 


*NBC Symphony (S-A) 
5-4 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


*Let’s Go to the Opera (S-A) . 
7-7:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizes scientific research and shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


Theater Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 
10-11 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Finest dramatic entertainment, including drama, 

dies, and icals — many hitherto unproduced 

on the air. Where possible, original casts play radio 

adaptations. George Hicks, “The Voice of U. S. 
Steel.’ Sponsor: U. S. Steel. 


Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 



































11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
American Historical Society auspices. Cesar 
Saerchinger analyzes historical significance of 


week's events. 


Pacific Story (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
Problems of .the countries and peoples of the 
Pacific Basin. Authoritative guest speakers. Hand- 
book giving bibliography and background published 
by University of California Press. Recommended for 
listening outside EST zone. 


*Music You Know (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. 








T. ——— 








p : Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 


**Eileen Farrell (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. T. 








Young American singer, accompanied by Bernard 
Herrman and Columbia Concert Orchestra, presents 
concert songs, operatic arias, familiar operetta 
selections. 


NBC Photo 
Arturo Toscanini, who will be back 
again to conduct the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra on Feb. 9, 16 and 23. 
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TUESDAY 


*U. S. Naval Academy Band (J-S-A) 
12:30-1:00 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Gateways to Music (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. t. 
The Columbia Concert Orchestra and guest artists 
present the best in music. Jan. 14: Carnival of Ani- 
mals; Jan. 21: Roundup; Jan. 28: The Marines Take 
Over. 


** Frontiers of Science (S-A) 


6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 

John Pfeiffer, CBS Science Director, reports news 

of science and medicine, as well as significant re- 
search achievements. 


American Forum of the Air (S-A) 


9:30-10:15 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 
Discussion of current affairs from the Nation’s 
Capital, presided over by S. Theodore Granik. 


*Boston Symphony (S-A) . 









































9:30-10 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Open Hearing (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


[oe men and women who make 
licies discuss major issues of 





‘me week. CBS moderator gives background news. 


Your United Nations (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 

United Nations operations explained by d 

tary and authoritative analysis. Dramatized. NBC 
University of the Air program. 


WEDNESDAY 
March of Science (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatizations of research stories behind every- 
day things: Jan. 15, Hold the ‘Phone; Jan. 22, In- 
side the Camera; Jan. 29, Listening In. 
Author Meets the Critics (S-A) 


10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. tT. 

Panel discussion among well-known book critics. 

Author of book is present to give a summation and 
rebuttal of the pros and cons. 


*Invitation to Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. 


THURSDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatizations of outstanding books for listeners, — 
young and old: Jan. 16, it Is Dark Underground; 
Jan. 23, Jackhammer; Jan. 30, The Thirteenth Stone. 


In My Opinion (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 
(Same as Monday.) 
America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 


8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 
nent pp program now in its eleventh year. 
| and international importance 
od . authoritative leaders. George V. Denny, 
moderator ti from audi 


i 


World Security Workshop (S-A) 


10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


A dramatic program dealing with world peace 
and security. Scripts used are the winning entries 
in a nation-wide contest. Presented in cooperation 
with America United for World Government, Inc. 


*The Story of Music (Univ. of Air) 


(S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. 


























T. 

















T. 
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T. 








*Juilliard School of Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. 


T. 











Late flashes from networks: Nine 
national organizations of labor, 
management, and agriculture col- 
laborate with CBS for a 39-week 
series on the nation’s economic 
issues, Saturdays, 3-3:30 p.m. On- 
the-spot interviews pick up a cross- 
section of national opinion. For 
“source material” on radio, hear 
Lyman Bryson (Time for Reason, 
see below) who is devoting several 
weeks to this theme. MBS will 
broadcast, on Feb. 8, 100th anni- 
versary of Thomas A. Edison’s 
birth, from his study in Orange, 
N. J., where his son will open a 
desk, closed since Edison’s death, 
which is presumed to contain 
hitherto unrevealed scientific data; 
check time. Check also for special 
broadcasts on Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s birthdays; schedules are 
not yet prepared. 


FRIDAY 


Opinion Please (Am. School of the 
Air (J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 4 

Invites Americans to consider important questi 











19-T 


“ ... To Live in Peace” (S-A) 


1-1:30 p ABC Sta. —____ T. 
Topics of ub N. ‘Securtty Council sessies sessions and simi- 
lar meetings. Dramatizations, recordings explain 
how issves grew into international arguments. Wal- 
ter Kiernan, narrator. 


Country Journal (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. t. 
Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agriculture Broadcasts, 
each week brings latest informaton on agricultural 
and food matters. 


Metropolitan Opera (S-A) 
Pe p. m. ABC Sta. Tt. 
Operas performed directly from the stage of 
Metropolitan Opera House. Milton Cross serves 
master of ceremonies. 

















if 


The Baxters (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p.m. NBC Sta. 
Dramatizes home and family problems. Produced 
in cooperation with the National Congress of Porents 
and Teachers. Feb. 1, Wheat Books Are Best; 
Feb. 8, Where Have Manners Gone; Feb. 15, 
Parents Don’t Mean Any Harm. 


Adventures in Science (S-A) 


2:45-3 p. m. CBS Sta. tT. 

Watson Davis, Director of Science Service, and 

prominent guest scientists, who explain recent dis- 
coveries and report on scientific progress. 


Cross Section U.S.A. (S-A) 


3-3:30 p. m. CBS Sta. tv. 
Weekly cross section of public opinion relating to 
the dominant economic issues of the day. 


Doctors Then and Now (S-A) 


44:30 p. m. NBC Sta. 
This Program will dr i 


T. 























T. 


detandi 














Discussions from college campuses. 
*Highways of Melody (J-S-A) 








8-8:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Meet the Press (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. v. 








Typical press conference. Albert Warner, moder- 
ator. Reporters and guest authorities. 
World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 


Dramatic adaptations of great novels. Handbook 
available. » 


SATURDAY 


Let’s Pretend (E) 
11:05-11:30 a. m. CBS 
Sta. t. 
Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss Mack. 
Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Consumer Time (S-A) 
12:15-12:30 p. m. NBC 
Se... 7, —..... 
In cooperation with U. S$. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Facts about consumer problems; answers con- 
sumer questions. 
Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of 
Air) (S-A) 


lnm on A m. NBC Sta. T. 
Dramatized information and advice on home, 
family, and community. Handbook available. Feb. 1, 
Food Customs; Feb. 8, For Rent; Feb. 14, For Sale; 
Feb. 22, Under Construction. 


American Farmer (S-A) 























ts in the field of medicine and will coe 
pickups from different places. Produced in coopera- 
tion with the American Medical Association. 


Of Men and Books (S-A) 


4:45-5 p. m. CBS Sta. tT. 
John Mason Brown, author and critic, discustes 
the latest books and their authors. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 
54 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Columbia Workshop (S-A) 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. t. 

Foremost laboratory for new writing and produc- 

tion techniques presents original and intere-ting 
dramatic works. 


*Cleveland Symphony (S-A) 




















= 2 m. MBS Sta. T. 

eum Symphony Orchestra, one of the ovt- 

ati in America. Director, 

Cuore Szell. Effort is made to strike a balance 
between the old and new. 


Labér U.S.A. (S-A) 

















6:45 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 

Labor program, presenting viewpoints of CIO on 
labor q , and including labor news, drame- 
tizations. 


The Voice of Business (S-A) 


7-7:15 p. m. ABC Sta. t. 
t's side of labor-management affairs. 
By United States Chamber of C ce and No- 
tional Association of Manufacturers during alternate 
quarters. 
Our Foreign Policy (Univ. of Air) 
(J-S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. NBC 


Representatives of State Congress 
b =, ond others discwss foreign pelley lesves 














Be, —— ©. 








12:30-1 R: m. ABC Sta. T. 
Highlights livestock shows, form forums, state 
fairs, etc. U. S. Department of Agriculture presents 

a five-minute portion on farm questions. 


Nat'l. Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. _ 
Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 
outstanding Recommended especially 
aay ey 











Copies of broadcast 

*American Melodies (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 

Chicago Theater of the Air (S-A) 


1053 om. OS De. Gi <cccnenniie 
ay «ey nei coomes ts oe 
form. Feb. 1, Bartered Bride; Feb. 8, Marriage of 
Mamay Gob. th Goonianeee Gis 22, New Moon 





















Enthusiasts of the ‘flying man” in Russia's 
Parks of Culture and Rest.—From Film, 
How Russians Play. 


In the belief that a study of the way people 
spend their leisure time, of their own free will, 
often reveals a great deal about their character, 
this film has been made. It pictures Russian 
people in their amusement parks, zoos, theatres, 
museums and art galleries, excursions and 
camps. It introduces the popular Russian game, 
Gorodki, and gives a glimpse of Russian soccer. 


it will be of interest to upper elementary 
and high school students. 


HOW RUSSIANS PLAY is available 
for showing in your community now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE LIST OF NEW 
FILMS AVAILABLE ON RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


dnternational Film Foundation 
1600 Broadway, Suite 1000, New York City 





ANALYZE HANDWRITING 





New Encyclopedias 
(Concluded from page 13-T) 


suggests, a topical arrangement presents 
related facts for each subject. The gen- 
eral subject (Science, Social Studies, 
etc.) is marked on the outside of each 
of the 15 volumes, and each book has 
both a content index and a unit index. 
The last volume has a general index. 

With the 1946 edition off.the press, 
its editors report preparation for a 
thorough revision of plates and pictures 
for the future. Long historical biog- 
raphies, as well as biographical men- 
tions, have been added to the current 
edition. Much space is also devoted to 
important people in the article on World 
War II. New articles bring science and 
industrial processes up to date. 

Young students wanting quick refer- 
ence will find the new GROLIER ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA helpful. Since 1944 (when 
the Doubleday Encyclopedia became 
the Grolier Encyclopedia) through the 
current 1946 edition there have been 
7,537 revisions in text, with 95 new ar- 
ticles in the latest edition. New maps 
of each of the 48 states were drawn es- 
pecially for this work commencing with 
the 1945 edition. An added feature is 
signed articles for each state. 

References to individual books for 
further reading follow many of the ar- 
ticles. In addition to an analytical index, 
a 125-page atlas appears in the last of 
the 11 volumes. 





*FOR SECOND SEMESTER! 


Mony Swear By It! Many Swear At It! 
But it gets results and that’s whet we want! 


YOU DECIDE! 
Order a complete 5-day examination set @rades 8-12) 
of the MARKHART VOCABULARY BUILDER today! 
You'll Use it 1 Why Not Start Now! Com- 
piled by Mark Hart, Supt., Franklin County Schools. 
Markbart Vocabulary Service Idaho. 





GROUP SINGING! 


The reason—it contains the BIG FAVOR- 
ITES that everybody likes to sing—and 
moe it is such a tremendous value for 


294% So With "idee! one 
moetes | idea or 
TIS renee se, Containe: 
12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negre Spirituals 
24 Stunt and Pep ed Songs - 
21 Human Interest 
and many others. 


237 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 


Please send me 
SONGS. I aaae 


Name. 


Special Offer to Teachers Only — 


Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 
a i copy of SOCIABILITY 





Low Priced _ only 25 per copy 


School 


Grade you Teach__.__ 





$20.00 per hundred $2.64 per dozen 


Address. 





(not postpaid) (postpaid) 


in 
4 
. 








City. 


7 





St 





Films on Labor 
(Concluded from page 16-T) 


with special interests. Bias is not an 
argument against using any film, so long 
as you and your classes recognize that 
“there are two sides to every question.” 
From time to time SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER will include special lists of 
films as supplements to feature editions 
of the classroom Scholastic Magazines. 
People of the Cumberland. Prod. Fron- 
tier Films (1937). Shows community 
function of the Highlander Folk School 
in training union organizers and pro- 
viding guidance to the miners and tex- 
tile workers of Cumberland Mountains. 
Brandon Films, Inc., N. Y. C. 

Seed for Tomorrow. Prod. Julian Roth- 
mann. 20 min. b&w. sd. Plight of a 
small farmer, working alone, in an 
economy of large organizations. He 
learns about the Farmers Union, with 


its three-way program of cooperatives, ° 


legislation, and education. Good for 
social studies in upper grades: unions, 
farm problems, etc. Non-professional 
cast, good musical background, clear 
presentation. Rent or sale, Brandon 
Films, Inc., New York City. 

Popular Science Publishing Company 
has added David Copperfield to the 
Teach-O-Dise library of recorded Eng- 
lish literature. Condensation of Dick- 
en’s book. Two double-faced, 12-inch, 
78 r.p.m. Teach-O-Discs (Nos. 136, 
137) give complete story. Teaching 
guide. Sale, Audio-Visual Div., Popular 
Science Publishing Co., Inc., New York 
City. Write for catalogue of Teach-O- 
Discs. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion holds its second annual Y. M. C. A. 
Radio Script Contest, with a $500 award 
for the script which will best stimulate 
people to live in “one world.” Winning 
script is guaranteed production; others 
may be purchased by Y.M\C.A. Dead- 
line, Jan. 31. For rules, write: Radio 
Dept., National Council of Y.M.C.A.s, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
iea, Ine., resumes its prewar practice 
of sending out library exhibits, study 
guides, and other materials on feature 
motion pictures. Study guides present 
background material, notes on author 
and sources, discussion of film treat- 
ment, questions and discussion topics. 
Write: Community Service Dept., Mo- 
tion Picture Association, N. Y. C. 


Note: Films listed in “Sight and Sound” may 
ect qiwere bo svatebin te cur sede. Supplies 
“first come, first served.” 

for at least*a term in 

from a distributor or film 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


American Ff 


— 





Semester Review test for Social Studies 
Classes based on Senior Scholastic, Vol. 49; 
issues of Sept. 16 through Jan. 13, 1947. 


PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Write your answers in space under each question. Score 2 points each. Total, 30. 





1. They chase little 2. By what name 3. His union was 
dogies on the South was this country fined $3,500,000. 
American pampas. ence known? 
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4. The leader of the 
second largest party 
in France. 


5. Not only the 
President of the U.N. 
Assembly but also 
Foreign Minister of 
his country. 











10. First President of 
Philippine Republic. 
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ties here? 





7. In what contested city on the 


Adriatic may her economic influence 


4. What is the name of the eco- 
nomic programs under which this 
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Perfect score for this section — 50 points. 





1. NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Match the items in the right hand column with those 
in the left by inserting the correct number in the parentheses. 
Each counts 1. Total 15. 


1. Dr. Julian Huxley ( ) U.S. Ambassador to China 

2. T. Alan Goldsborough ' ~ - oo ee 
: eads 

8. Richard E. Byrd ( ) President of Brazil 

4. P. W. Bridgman ( ) Heads Congress party in 
5. Earl Warren India 
6. Arthur H. Vandenberg ( ) Operation High-Jump 

7. Tom C. Clark ( ) Nobel Prize in Physics 

8. Marshal § ( ) Operation Crossroads 

; a aes ( ) World Health Org. 

9. J. Leighton Stuart ( ) Governor of Calif. 
10. Fred M. Vinson ( ) Represents Ukraine in 
11. Dr. Thomas Parran U.N. is 
12. General Dutra ( } + ee S. Africa in 
13. Dimitri Manuilsky ( ) Probable Senate head 
14. Pandit Nehru ( ) Chief Justice of U. S. 
15. Admiral Blandy ( ) Fined John L. Lewis 


Diy S000 @cenee ue 


ll. PLACES, PROBLEMS & PROMISES 


Underline the word or phrase which correctly completes 
each of the following statements. Each counts 2. Total 20. 


1. One of the principal reasons for Alaska’s small popula- 
tion is her: 
a. hot summers 
b. lack of cheap transportation 
c. frozen parts 
d. scant resources 


2. By provisions of Indian Reorganization Act of 1934: 
a. Indian land allotments are protected 
b. Gold currency replaces wampum 
c. Indians are compelled to live on reservations 


d. Indian blankets may be part rayon 
8. President Truman’s chief sources of confidential infor- 
mation is taken from the: 
a. Secret files of the N. Y. Times 
b. Association of Washington correspondents 


c. Members of the Gridiron Club 
d. Reports issued by the Central Intelligence Group 
4. The Communist party in America shows its hand by: 
a. Blowing up railroad trestles 
b. Smuggling Russians into this country 
c. Trying to control labor unions 
d. Cooperating with fascist movements 
5. The triumph of the Republican party will probably 
mean: 
a. The end of all social security 
b. The spoils system will replace Civil Service 
c. The income tax will be abolished 
d. A curb on labor unions 
6. The original Ku Klux Klan differed from its modern 
namesake in that it: 
a. Sought only “to keep the Negro in his place” 
b. Invited North and South to combine in its crusade 
c. Upheld the Bill of Rights for all men 
d. Published its membership list 


SEMESTER REVIEW QUIZ 
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7. Despite Russia’s promises made at Potsdam respecting 
Germany, she continues to: 
a. Cooperate with Britain and the U. S. in unifying Ger- 
many’s economic life. 
b. Share the food in her zone with the rest of Germany. 
c. Suppress all opposition parties. 
d. Welcome Allied investigating commissions. 
8. Official U. S. foreign policy respecting Russia is based 
on the principle that: 
a. War with Russia is inevitable 
b. The atomic bomb should be used to scare Russia into 
concessions 
c. The world should not be divided into spheres of influ- 
ence 
d. The U. N. is ineffective 
9. The chiet criticism of China’s Kuomintang is that it: 
a. cooperates openly with Russia 
b. Favors the rich and taxes the poor 
c. Expropriates all land without indemnity 
d. Discourages the industrialization of China 
10. As a result of World War II, Argentina is spending 
its greatly increased income by: 
a. Manufacturing atom bombs 
b. Building a homeland for Hitler’s victims 
c. Making large donations to relieve famine in Europe 
d. Buying armaments : 
DAY S000 O ccna 


Ill. TOWARDS A PERMANENT PEACE 


Underline the word or phrase which correctly completes 
each of the following statements. Each counts 3. Total 15. 


1. In the U.N. Assembly whenever an important issue is 
ready for a vote: 


a. Russia threatens to leave 

b. A 2/8 majority is required for passage 

c. A veto is sure to follow 

d. UNESCO must approve the language of the resolution 
2. One similarity between the old League of Nations and 

the new U. N. is that in both: :, 

a. The principle of national sovereignty is accepted 

b. Russia was represented 

c. The veto principle was a stumbling block 

d. The U. S. played a major role 
8: The Bikini A-Bomb tests only emphasized the fact that: 


a. Every weapon has its defense 

b. Modern battleships are unsinkable 

c. International cooperation is essential 
d. Radar is a match for nuclear energy 


4. One of the principal duties of UNESCO is to: 


a. revise textbooks to encourage peace 
b. discover a military defense for the atom bomb 
c. propose a substitute for the veto in the Security Council 
d. pay off the first mortgage on the old League of Nations 
building in Geneva 
5. By a decision of the Big Four, Trieste becomes: 


a. an integral part of Yugoslavia 
b. an Italian colony 
c. a-free state whose governor is appointed by the Security 
Council 
d. a free state with the governor elected by the people 
My score__ 
My total score__.__ 











Semester Review test 
Vol. 49; issues of 


1. NOTE THESE NOTABLES 

Of the names listed below, six have 
contributed to Senior Scholastic this 
semester or Nave been the subject of 
important comment. Match description 
in right hand column with name. 

1. Bernard (a) Creator of unforget- 
‘ ne table characters 

» Kathleen (b) Prophet and author 
3 — ' of ciate fiction 
—— Writer of novels on 
4 


Li 
om China 


. William 
Allen Poet, biographer, and 
White ballad-singer 

» Carl Creator of Caesar and 


Akeley Cleopatra 
. Osa 


Martin 
. Emily 

Dickinson Female explorer of Af- 
. Carl rica 

Sandburg Ruler of Tibet 


. Preston “nee 
Sturges America’s best woman 
. Charles . poet 


Dickens Hollywood director 


’ Welly Author of a best-sell- 


12. Pearl ad 
Buck (1) African explorer 


2. WRITE IF YOU MUST 


This semester Scholastic featured 
many articles brimming over with in- 
structions for the would-be writer of 
essay, poetry, fiction, etc. The state- 
ments below are culled or mis-culled 
from these articles of instruction. Mark 
them T for true, or F for false. 

1. Trained writers work for suitable 
and satisfactory endings which avoid 
straining the reader’s credulity. ( ) 

2. The essay is a flexible form, un- 
limited in scope. (_ ) 

8. The first requisite of a good essay 
lies in its form. (_ ) 

4. The monotony of an essay may be 
due to too many of the same kind of 
sentences. (_ ) 

5. Talent for writing might be called 
a combination of originality and a pho- 
tographic memory. (_ ) 

6. An ability to revamp an old 
plot is one of the first requisites for 
writing. ( ) 

7. An iambus is made up of an un- 
accented syllable followed by an ac- 
cented one. ( ) 

8. A rhyme like “gave” and “have” 
is called a pure rpyme. (_ ) 

9. Two-syllable words that rhyme 
are called a masculine rhyme. (_ ) 


Called the “conscience 
of Kansas” 


pe fo, 1980, 4 


based on Senior 
through January 13, 194 


Semester Quiz 


10. The poetic image in Joyce Kil- 
mer’s “Trees” is a confused one, and 
the would-be poet should read it and 
beware. ( ) 


3. PECULIAR PEDAGOGUES 

Many of the literary selections in 
Scholastic this semester featured teach- 
ers as main or supplementary characters. 
Here are six descriptions and eight 
titles. Match the descriptions to the 
titles. Watch out—there are two extra 
titles: 

Descriptions: 

1. Miss Webb, a physics teacher who 
explained atomic energy to the satisfac- 
tion of at least one of her pupils. 

2. Professor- Hulbert, who was right 
in the groove when it came to slang. 

8. A “moderate” teacher who, at the 
age of retirement, accepted a post on a 
remote South Pacific isle. 

4. A blind professor’ who suddenly 
became aware of a disquieting influence 
in his class. 

5. A teacher who thought poetry 
should sing of elves and dewdrops, 

6. Professor Olin rescued this high 


‘ ° . . 
. school graduate from his public disgrace 


by opening the last song on the program. 
Titles: 
. The Boy from Nebraska 
. One Was Disloyal 
. As Ye Sow, So Shall Ye Reap 
. Gay Life of a Pinfeather Rooster 
. Mr. Bolton’s Birthday 
. Mac 
. Uncle Sam and the King’s English 
. The Way They Wanted Her To Be 


4. THE RIGHT WORD 

Your vocabulary growth should show 
a sharp jump upward if you've honestly 
mastered the words emphasized in vo- 
cabulary quizzes this semester. Check 
and double-check your. word-building 
ability by picking the closest meaning 
for each of the italicized words, selected 
from the vocabulary quizzes. 

1. Rhetorical: (a) bombastic; (b) 
inane; (c) stylistic; (d) unnecessary. 

2. Colloquial: (a) formal; (b) illit- 
erate; (c) informally conversational; 
(d) educated. 

3. Mandatory: (a) obligatory; (b) 
possible; (c) lawful; (d) profitable. 

4. Incentive: (a) assistance; (b) re- 
ward; (c) opportunity; (d) encourage- 
ment. 

5. Sinewy: (a) stringy; (b) sleepy; 
(c) muscular; (d) slender. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


6. Void: (a) ee ball; (b) prism; | 


(c) emptiness; (d) darkness. 

7. Mnemonic: (a) murmuring; (b) 
memory-aiding; (c) hypnotic; (d) lap- 
ping. 

8. Warrant: (a) justify; (b) encour- 
age; (c) enforce; (d) propose. 


9. Bola: (a) pampas; (b) cowboy; | 


(c) lasso; (d) horse. 
10. Metaphor: (a) change; (b) com- 


parison; (c) shooting-star; (d) theory. 4 


11. Allegory: (a) quick movement; 
(b) assertion; (c) declaration; (d) 
parable. 

12. Obsequious: 
courteous; (c) 
monious. 


5. SPEAK WELL AND WIN 

1. The good chairman encourages 
participation in discussions by: (a) per- 
mitting only the hecklers to have the 
floor; (b) giving impartial opportunity 


(d) cere- 


ritualistic; 


to all; (c) warming debate with “I think | 


so and so—”; 
acting ability. 

2. A chairman of a round table group 
should: (a) prepare himself to under- 
stand and direct discussion; (b) call on 
the best speakers in the group; (c) 
read Tennyson; (d) study oratory. 

3. When you have to make a speech 
you should: (a) write it all down and 
memorize it; (b) outline points on 
cards; (c) throw in jokes whenever the 
audience seems bored; (d) rely upon 
your own poise and memory. 


6. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 

1. Ben Kuroki was a_ successful 
soldier because: (a) he was determined 
to overcome prejudice; (b) he was 
fighting against his own people; (c) he 
knew the people in Nebraska were be- 
hind him; (d) he was physically su- 
perior. 

2. Among H. G. Wells’ great accomp- 
lishments was: (a) a book for every 
year of his life; (b) his friendship with 
Bernard Shaw; (c) his ability to foresee 
inventions; (d) his popular play, Caesar 
and Cleopatra. 

8. Jules Verne’s Nautilus was: (a) a 
poem; (b) a clipper ship; (c) a new 
kind of marine life; (d) an imaginary 
submarine. 

4. Samuel Johnson’s life was dis- 
tinguished for: (a) a triumph over ugli- 
ness, illness, and eccentricity; (b) his 
dictionary; (c) his many powerful 
friends; (d) his success at court. 


(d) displaying his own 


(a) servile; (b) 


~ 





